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RIVATE 


FORMANCES, Tableaux, and Fancy Dress Balls. 


§. SIMMONS, costumier and fancy ball dress maker, of No. | 
18, Holy well-street, Strand, begs to inform the nobility and | 
gentry that he has just completed for the above occasions a | 


a large and splendid assortment of THEATRICAL and 


FANCY BALL DRESSES, which may be had on sale or hire |} 


Country orders punctually attended to 
also be had. Established upwards of 40 


for the evening. 
N.B. Scenery may 
years. 





TENTRILOQUISM and MAGIC EX- 
TRAORDINARY, an enchanting and _ fashionable 
drawing room Entertainment.—E. W. YOUNG, the 
ventriloquist and professor of magic, who had the honour of 
performing to Her Majesty, Prince Albert, and suite at 
Arundel Castle the seat of His Grace the Duke of Norfolk, 
Dec, 3, 
town, to attend evening or dinner parties, d¢jeuners, fétes, 
&c. Any distance. Lessons given. Institutions and com- 
panies treated with liberally. 
Address E. 
lane, Newington-butts. 





begs most respectfully to inform noblemen and gen- 
tlemen, that he has given the greatest satisfaction to the 
numerous parties he has attended this season with 
MECHANICAL TRICKS, in town and country. Also pro 
vides the dissolving views, fantoccini figures, Punch, fire- 
works by a first rate artist, &c. 

31, Fleet-street, opposite St. Dunstan’s Church. 

N.B. Noblemen and gentlemen may depend upon having 

a pleasing entertainment and every justice done. 





XC 7 
NHESS.—ALLEN, 
has an excellent assortment 
BOARDS, 
the Edinbro’ patterns, in ivory and wood, of the best qui ality, 
and at the lowest prices. The three guinea Edinbro’ are the 
neatest and best article manufactured. Good bone chess in 

cedar box, 3s. 6d. the set. 
ALLEN, 18, 


18, West Strand, 
of CHESSMEN and 


West Strand. 





TO GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
OPE and CO., Publishers, 16, Great 


Marlborough-street, London, beg te state that thev 
undertake the PRINTING 
and PAMPHLETS greatly under the usual charges. 
mically bound. 
department. A specimen pamphlet of bookwork, 
prices, a complete Author's Guide, sent post free for 4d. 
Gentlemen wil! save nearly one half by employing Hore & Co. 





YON ND’ S PERMANENT MARKING | 


INK, the original, and by far the best, requiring no 
preparation, offers the surest means of protection for every 
variety of household linen and wearing apparel against loss 
or mistake, for which reason be careful to ask for the genuine 
article, prepared by the inventor, JOHN BOND, 28, Long- 
lane, West Smithfield, City.—Sold by most chemists, 
tioners, and medicine vendors, Price 1s. a bottle. 


Sta- 





ehcearighs S COL LEGE, London, a 
< ranch of the Governesses’ Benevolent Institution, 


TERM, 1851. 

EVENING LEC at R + S open a it charge to all ladies 
actually engaged in tuition: at 7 p. m. 

Monday.—T. M. Goodeve, . E. 59. ., Six Lectures on Natural 
Philosophy, commencing February 3. 

Tuesday.—Rev. S. ¢ ‘lark, Six Lectures on the Geographi- 
cal Distribution of the Human Race, commencing March 4. 

Wednesday.—Rev. A. B. Strettell, a Course of Lectures on 
the Literary History of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, com- 
mencing January 29. 

Thursday (alternate). 
on Composition, commenc _ g January 30. 

Thursday (alternate).—Rev. D. Laing on the Gospel of 
St. John, in the manner of a Bible class. 

‘riday Rev. C. G. Nicolay, a Course 
Historical Value and Use of the 
February 7. 

Admission by tickets from the Deputy-Chairman, at the 
College. Full particulars from Mr. C. W. Keogh, Secretary 
to the Parent Society, at the office, 32, Sackville-street, Pic- 
eadilly. 


Rey. F. D. Maurice, Six Lectures 


of Lectures on the 
Pentateuch, to commence 


DRAMATIC PER-| 


| partment will contribute examples to the ¢ 


great | 


1846, informs the nobility and gentry that he is in | 
| SKETCHING FOLIO. 
| Artists and Amateurs who travel in search of the P turesq 1e, 
| and equally adapted for the Stu 
W. Young, 9 Hall-place, Lower Kennington- | 


| Box, with Palette and places for Brushes 


VENING PARTIES.—H. FARLEY | 


including the Staunton, the Prince George, and | 





and PUBL ISHING of BOOKS | 
The | 
works are got up in the best style, and tastefully and econo- | 
Every attention is also paid tothe publishing | 
with | 


Art. 


ART SUBSCRIPTION GALLERY FOR 
LOAN OF WORKS OF ART. 


THE 
~ and J. FULLER respectfully invite 
Je the Patrons of Art to VIEW their SUBSCRIPTION 
GALLERY for the LOAN of WORKS of ART. Every de- 
lection : Land- 

Bars tecture, 

nal Works of 


FINE THE 


scape, Figures, Animals, Flowers, Fru - 
Ornamental and Decorative Designs, and O 


) the principal Water Colour Painters. 


to meet all 
s king- 


N.B. The Terms, which have 
classes, will be forwarded, post-paid, to al 
dom. 

Varnishing executed in a superior manner. 

34 and 35, Rathbone-place. 

S. and J. FULLER’S NEW PORTABLE 
An invention long wanted by those 


been a : inged 
] parts of th 


lio; the Folio, contains, ir 
lisites for Sketcl ! 
arranged Thi ut - -( 

and Pencils, with a 
contrivance to secure the point also, the usual 4to size 
Solid Block Sketch-Book, a small "Sket ch-Book ‘ 
scraps, the folio also forming a Desk. 


the most limited space, all the re 
Nature in Water-colours, a well 


TIVE.—Mr. A. BARNETT, pict 
restorer, 21, Titchbourne-street, Haymar} 
experience in the business, begs to intro« 
an entirely new L 1QU ID for the CLI ANIN 
ING PICTURES of any age, prepared sole! 
which any person totally unacquainted 
picture cleaning may, without the slight 
a small expense, clean and perfectly restore 


est « 


| of oil paintings so as to render them almost equal to 


original appearance by only one applic itio m liquic a. 
Sold in bottles at 10s. 6d. each, with dir i 
Bennett Barnet, at his repository, 21, 
Haymarket; and Hannay’s, Oxford-street 
very fine old and modern paintings now on sale. 


of the 
‘itch! 


N.B. 





fHusic. 
MESSRS. COCKS'S NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
TEW SCHOOL MUSIC. 
1 Hamilton’s Modern Instructions for tl iano, tl 
easiest and best book, 19th Edition, 4s.; his 
3500 Musical Terms, 37th Edition, ls.; 1 
Singing, 3s.; ditto on Thorough Bass, 
Clare’s Psalmody, 12 books, 3s. each; Clarke’ 
the Rudiments of Music, 25rd Edition, 1s. ; 
mody, 23 books, 2d. each; and his Chanter’s 
in one vol., 5s.; or in 34 parts, 2d. each. 
Now ready, 
OCKS’S 
No. V.. for February, 2d. ; stamped, 3d. 
Handel’s Lord Remember David—The Ru 
Hymns—National Songs—Hebrew Music 
to Peace—My First Composition—Retr 
Song by Eliza Cook—Editor’s Album, witl 
Illustrations and anecdotes. 
London: R. Cocks and Co., 
Publishers to the Queen. Also, ¢ 
MARSHALT, and all Music and Booksell 


nent ort 


1 humero 





Pertodicals. 


4 ECLECTIC 
FEBRUARY, price ls. 6d. Edited by 
PRICE, LL.D., and W. H. STOWELL, D.D 
. The Royal Academy. 
. Sunday Legislation—Memoirs of Sir 
. Smith’s Social Aspects. 
Popular Rhymes and Nursery Tales 
. Emigration.—Its distribution ar 
5. Lord Carlisle, and Alexander Pope. 
. The Italian Revolution Mazzini a 
8. Wuthering Heights and Agnes Grey. 
9. The Power of Romanism 
Review of the Month, & 
*.* The circulation of Tur Fe 
FOURFOLD, a Third Edition of the 
now ready, and may be had by 
town or country. 
Warp and Co., 27, 


R E V I E W fi r 


THOMAS 


Andrew A 


LEctTic having 
JANUARY 


Paternos 


; one of the 


ARNETT’S PICTURE R E ree 


| Hands 


S MUSICAL MISCELLANY, | 





Sale. 


ALEXANDER BLACK’S STOCK OF FOREIGN BOOKS 
SIX DAYS’ SALE 


YUTTICK and SIMPSON, Auctioneers 
of Literary Property, will SELL by AU CTION, at their 
yreat Reom, 191, Piccadilly, early in FEBRUARY, the 
Extensive and Valuable STOCK of MODE FOREIGN 
BOOKS of Mr. ALEXANDER BLACK, of Wellington-s‘reet, 
Bankrupt; consisting of Classics and est wa Modern 
Authors in the Latin, Greek, German, Spanish, French, 
Italian, and Oriental Languages. 
Catalogues will shortly be ready, and will be sent on appli- 
cation. 


Mr. 





New Publications. 


APPROPRIATE TO THE 
HE LADY’S KEEPSAKE ; 
TREASURES of the NEEDLE. Handsomely 

in cloth, with many Illustrations, price 5s. 


SEASON. 


London: Darton and Co., 58, Holborn -hill. 


Now ready, Vol. 1. Price 1s. 6d. in fancy boards, 


NIGHT’S CABINET EDITION « 


the WORKS of St IAKSP E RE. 


To be ry ted in Twelv Mo y Volumes. 


London: W. S. Oxe and Co., and sold i all Booksellers. 


cap 8vo. > 9s. stron sly t ound, 


Just published, fools » pric . Strong 

LATIN DICTIONARY. By Dr. 
KALTSCUMIDT. Edited by Dr. SCHMITZ. For 
volumes of the Latin section of 
Educational Cou ” Bound separately, the 

Part, 5s.; the English-Latin Part, 4s. 6d. 
and R _CHAMBERS, Edinburgh; W. S. 
Amen-corn ndon: D. N 
M‘GLASHAN 


t “ Chambers’s 


Latin-English 


Orr and Co., 
Cuampers, Glasgow; J. 
; and sold by all Booksellers 
COLTON’S LACON. 
Complete in One Volume. New Edition, in crown 8yo, 
luced to 6s., bound in cloth 
I ACON; or, MANY THINGS in 
4 FEW WORDS. Addressed to those who Think. By 
the Rev. C. C. COLTON, A.M., late Fellow of King’s College, 


Cambridge. 


London : 


Just 

d be-w 
Third Or 
of “A 
Analogical 
Harmony, 


Witiram Teac & Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


1, in &vo. cloth, 


publi ished, i 


LOGIC ol > AN ALOGY; or, the 
gan Proposed. By GEORGE FIELD, Author 
Synopsis of Universal Phil hy,” “Outlines of 
Philosophy,” ‘“ Chromatics, r the Analogy, 
and Philosophy of C rs,” er Works, 
D. Boot 


Now ready, price 1 agen 


F, 86, 


ntaining 8 demy 


HE P IC TOR IAL F AMILY a IBL E. 
miu. 
pleted in Thirty Mont 
me V lumes of 1, 200 pe 
mm: W. 8, Orr and Cc 


tr vith 
N ,tes, 
To be ex y ng two 
ages eacl 
Lond )., and sold by ull Bo 


NOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. 
k Now ready, Vol. IV., price 17. 16s., clott 

Vols. IL, IL.. and IL., price W. 19s. 6a. 
and cases fo nding the Vols., always on hand. 

*,® Subscribers w ho may de to complete the 
» Second Edition at 


ksellers, 


1 boards. 
. each, cloth boards, 
ir copies 
ean do so from the stock of tl re-issue 
price. 

To be had of Mrs. Sowerry, 3, Mes ul-place, Lan 

and of all Booksellers. 

MOR ALS AND SP. ANISH RULERS. 

Now ready, Second Edition, pr 3s. Od., 


i eee NU Sabenigner of B ARCE LONA. 
A Tale of Priestly I 1 | 1 Tyranny. By 
N. DUNBAR 
e Nuptials of Barcelona abounds with ri 


‘riptions not unmingled with the most t 


vhet} 
ibeth, 


PRIESTLY 


*h and glowing 
¥ pathos.’” 

‘ Journa 

“Extremely pleasing.” —A(flas. 

nd Ortry, Publ -street. 


SAUNDERS ishers, Conduit 


ao «Suse publishe i, pri Gd., 
REVIEW of the YEAR 1850, anda 
4 Glance at the Last Half Century. By 
Rev. A. J. MORRIS, Holloway, Author of “ Christ the Spirit 
of Christianity,” &e. Also, 
The CORE of CREEDS; 
KEYS. By the Rey. D. THOMAS, Sto 


s 


A Discourse 


or, Peter’s 
kwel, Cloth, lettered, 
Warp and ¢ 


» 27, Paternoster-row. 


HTAGE AND 


IN 1851. 


PEERAGE, BARONETA‘ KN 
PARLIAMI SNTARY G 


THO’S WHO 


» possess a lucidity of arrangement and an 


have no Morning 


useful books ever 


Morning 


London: Batty B 


ROTHERS, 
KS FOR FEBRUARY, 1851. 


PICTORIAL 
NAL EDITION. Part VIII., 
5 art I., with merous 


Bi. SRENUAL, WOR 
HT’S 

ARE. NATI( 
g Henry 


h Part 


is also 
») Plays 
tion 1V., 


ALF NTU RY of 
BRITISH EMPIRE Au yof the Kingdom and 
0 1850. HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
f Pit t, Fox, Nelson, and 
Twenty-four 


the 


et Y soo tf 

s., With p raits ( 

Work will be completed in 
published twice 


a month. 
NATIONAL CYCLOPZEDIA 
KNOWLEDGE. Part XLVIIL., first 
b alf, price 6d. The second half-Part, price 6d., completing 
1¢ Work, will be published in March, 18051. 
£ | ESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES of 

MR. CH ARL ES KNIGHT’S Serial Publications, may 
tion. 
: Cuasuirs Kyront, Fleet-street, 


HE 


OF USEFUL 


polic 
London 


be had on 








4 


50 


Lim LAWYER'S 1] LIB BR ARY.— 


‘@ THE EXISTING 


ly 





7 ¢ ¢} | 





i 


THE PRACTICAL 


f ¢ , s d led 











THE PRACTICE OF THE LAW 
» ¢ ; t + t r in this series 
1 PRACTI ATUTES of the SESSION « 
1850 E. W. COX V. PATERSON, I 
I it-Law 
7 rICE of MORTGAGES. By W. HUGHES, 
Esq r-at-Lav 
3. The STATUTES RELATI LAW of MAS- 
rE! ND SERVANT. B B. HERTSI : 
I Barri -LaW 
i" I LCT SALI fi IL PROP! Y 
W 1 reg , gore 
4 ( SOLIDATION ACT By W. COX, 
. = Ss 
Ar r ry S y els 
Mont S, 1 y post 
pa Nos. I. to VITI s l 
The Laws LIprary is th y 
the Law Times 
5 sted orders ¢ 
BI FIT, BUILDING, AND FREEHOLD LAND 
OCIETIES 


PHE LAW and PRACTICE 0 
BENEFIT BUILDI it ng and 


OLD LAND SOCIETIES. With 





W STAMP ACT, with Notes, 





TPHE N EN 
Cor I By WILLIAM HUGHES, 
} Barrist Law A 7 f “The Pract of < 
nad ‘ “silent eu “ner tol 
rt w ( Price 
rd . ¢ 6d 12mo ls, 4 cloth, 4s. ¢ 
by 1 " 7s. a ( 


pe ‘ st St Duties 
Exe Offi 
By WILLIAM Hit IES > I Pr eae 
“The Pra Sales of R Pr ( se Pre- 
l M ( iz, &e. P 2s.; on paste- 
board 4s.; on ler, % 1. 5s 
A efamyry + tt 1 fy } Po t,t ny 
enc] t f t stamps to the Law Times 
on 99 R t St ] : 
T ist : ey 7 
PPE LAW RELATING to MASTER 
l VANT, ¢ sing D ' 
Ser ts an ks. H ( ‘ emt 
tl M t re 
in W t “F f Disput I f 
wi I t n of Labour, P t Wa c 





Cason tint the 4 tt ia co 3 ] 
r RLES J. B. HERTSLET, Esq., of M I 
Ba ter-ut-Law. Price 7s. 6d. b 3; 8 ! 8. Od 
Now ready 
HE NTY C RTS EXTEN 
SION Ww N ~ l 
FORMS required. By EDWARD W. COX 1 MORGAN 
LLOYD. I p ‘ t_Tas Authors I Law 
and I ( ty ¢ P ] l ; 
so 1} : B of I 

SECOND EDITION of the LAW and 
PRACTICI t ( Y CO rs, 1 1 the St 
tutes, I ) I I W. Co 
and Mo ) 

NB ‘ ot Act and 
all th } rod 1 s. cloth 
DAs, 1 l An A ng all 
the 8 tricts t s trom 
the (¢ t tow V boards; 4s. 6d. half-bo 1 

Lond Jonn Crockrorp, Law Times 04 





N EW 


D 


IsScovi! 


Be nin 





Mr. H¢ Ww - D, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, é- et-street 
has introduced an ent y NEW DES¢ RIPTION of AR rl- 
FICIAL TEETH, Pm it springs, wires, or ligatures. 
They so perfectly reser he natural Teeth as not to be 
distinguished from th iginal by the closest observer 
they will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR, or DECAY , 


be found very superior to any teeth ever before 
method does not require the extraction of roots or 
ful operation, and will give support and preserve teeth that 
are lo and is guaranteed to restore articulation and 
mastication: and that Mr. Howard’s improvem« en iy be 
within the of the most economical, he has fixed his 
charges at the lowest scale possible. Decayed teeth rendered 
sound and useful in mastication. 


2, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 





reach 








THE CRITIC. 





[Fesrvary 1, 








SB 


HE 


INSURANCE 


LEmpowered by 


COMPANY. Established at York, 
Act of Parliament. 
Capital £500,000. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord Wenlock, Eserick Park. 
npson, Esq., Sheriff-Hutton Park. 


Robt. Swan, a York. 


1824, 











BANKERS.— Messrs. Swan, ya &C fork. 
ACTUARY and seTARY.—Mr. W. L. =e » York. 
The atte on of the public is particularly called to the 

terms of this Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the 
tion which is made between MALE and FemALe Lives 


le of Premiums for Insuring 100/, 








m «5 





A MALE A MALE. | A FEMALE, 
= | Whole LifePr ns./| 2 [Whole Life Premiums. 
£s. d.| £8. d.\j Ss dh mh a ds 
10 i Fe i § 4) 4 i 3ii’°t) 33 3 
is.) i > Bg 17 0} 50 | 419 313 3 
243 Bi i Sa 3 411 61 43 6 
114 4 111 6 56 5 40 414 0 
117 0} 113 8|| Go 6 6 0] 512 6 
9 20 31116 2] 63 740169 6 
30 9 5 014119 OFF 66 8 4 06 710 8 
33 28 6 2 210 70 10 0 4 9 7 6 
35 213 0 3 ¢ 4 73 1116 3/11 2 6 
40) 219 9|] 212 0 76 13.1 9 
43 385 $ 27° 2 80 t 15 12 10 











YORKSHIRE FIRE and-LIFE | 


1] ositive in lication) 


| 


j and lis, 





« EATING.S 5 COUGH LOZENGES, 
—A Certain Remedy for Disorders of the Pu Imonary 

IN gans—in Diffitultyo f Breathing—in Redundanc y of Phlegm 
-in Ineipient Consumption (of which Cough is the most 
they are of unerring efficacy. In Ast} 
an lin Winter Cough, they a never been know n 1 to fa 
Prepared and sold in t . 14d., and tins, l 
6d. each, by ' HOMAS KEATING, 
Paul’s Charch-yard, London. Sol 





‘ma 





No. 79, 
Drugzgists. 


. 
st. 





Important Testimonial. 
“St. Paul’s Cathedral, 30th Nov. 1849, 
T have much pleasure in recommending your 
Lozenges to those who may be distressed with Hoarseness, 
They have afforded me relief on several occasions when 
scarcely able to sing from the effects of Catarrh. I think 
they would be very useful to Clergymen, Barristers, and 
Public Orators.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
‘*'TiHomMAS FRANCIS, 
* Vicar Choral.” 
MARINA, 
is an invaluable 


and Rheumatic G 


Sr, 





To Mr. 
Also, 


Concentré 
ext 


Keating.” 


COLES’S ALGA 
ed Essence of the Sea-Weed, 
edy for Rheumatism, 


a 


ind 








, In -" 
rai rem ut, also 


| for weakness, contractions, scrofulous swellings, &c. 


} ment 


just 


-A Ger se age es not excee 
!, pay decease, for an annua 
tof 227. 10s.; anda Lady of the same age can secure | 
m for an annual payment of 197. 17s. 6d. 
Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the interme- 
liate ages, and every information may be had at the Head 
Office in York, or of any of the Agents. 
FIRE INSURANCES 
Are also effected by this company, on the most moderate 
terms 
Agents are wanted in those towns where no appointments 
hav nm made. Applications to be made to Mr. W. L. 
NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, or to Mr. HENRY 
DI NSDAT E, 12, Wellington-street, d, Agent for London. 





ATION AL LOAN FUND, LIFE, 


N*: 
h EQUTT 





‘ABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
26, C , London. 
DIRECTORS. 
t* T, Lamie Murray, Esq., Chairman. 
W. A. B. Bennett, Esq. +*John Rawson, Esq. 
#1] Croft, Esq. | *John Shaw, Esq. 
+ son, M.D., F.R.S., | +9 dmo nd S Symes, Esq. 
Ralph G 1, Esq. +#Cle t Tabor, Esq. 
M. C. Maher, Esq | +Jos - Thompson, Esq. 
*Joon Moss, Esq +*Augustus Vigne, Esq. 
* Equitable F + National Loan Fund Life Assurance 


Society. +* Both offices. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE OFFICE, Capital £500,000, 

























NEW LIFE TABLES. 

On the Withdrawal Table the Assured is entitled, by simple 
endorsement, to receive 2n immediate advance of one-half | 
th unt of the paid il Pret hout security 

r deposit of the -or Half-Premium for the whole 

t ul of li surrender one-half of the Annual 
Ww 
in¢ 
ent the Society frem Premiums 
r v the Policies of the Societv 
8) profit, applicable to future | ; 
eas 2.45459. 6d. At the last 

1 ration, reported in May, 1850, the bonuses 
le ssured were, the option of a return of {5 per 
cent. miums in cash, or a 1 ionary addition | 
to th ginal sum assured by each policy varying from 20 

» 69 r cent. 

YITABLE FIRE OFFICE. Capital £500,000. 
(Incorporated under 7 & 8 Vict. cap. 110.) 
Equit Fire Office will, by a constant analysis of its 
vn ¢ 1 from time to time, adopt such rates of 
premium as the nature of the risk may justify, and wili } 
e to ent ) arrangements as regards tariffs with 
0 he offi Ss 

Ay 1 ude into each class of 

risk, a 1 fifty per cent. of the nett 
S nsurers whose policies 
e bee 

Insurances ted upon every 

| without the 
{ ( F 

Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtained on 

n at the office, or to any of its Agents, 


Ss. B. 


WOOLHOUSE, Actuary. 





§ CHOCOLATE 


S Nutritive, Health Restor 


ASSAFRA 


DE LA MOTTE’ 














CHOCOLATE, prepared from the nuts of the Sa ra 

| ty ‘ s Chocolate contains the peculiar virtues of the 
hich has been | long h¢ 21d in § great estimation for 

alt it s. Thearomatic quality 






| 





stom: sach ) most invalids require 
1ing repast to promote digestion, and 
s property in the enstomary breakfast and 
at measure be attributed the frequency 
igestion generally termed bilious. It has been 











found *ial in correcting the state of the digestive 
organs, from whence arise many diseases, such as 
erupt'ons of the skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrofula. In 


bilitv of the stomach and a sluggish state of the 
nd intestines, occasioning flatulence, costiveness, &c., 
and i asthma, itis much recommended. Soldin 
pound packets by the Patentee, 12, Southampton-street, 
Strand, London, price 4s. Also by appointed Agents, 
Chemists, and others, throughout the United Kingdom. 





in spasmodi 





Testimonial. 
“Having been for six months suffering severely from 
Rheumatism, for which various kinds of medicines and lini- 


3 had been employed without benefit, I is induced 
ugh reading a pamphlet upon the medical virtues of 
Alga Marina’ to try it in my own case, and in 
to that excellent remedy, I have much pleasure in 
testifying that after using it for only a few times, all pain 
left me, and a continued applic ation of it entire ly restored 


Ww 





thr 


“Coles’s 








me to health. (Signed) “ WILLIAM Pivrr, 
‘Publisher and Booksell . Paternoster ’ 
Ss a in bottles, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 1lls.—The 


- 


INST ANT 


RELI 


FROM 





PAIN! 





1 AL UV’S MESMERIC DROPS are 
red by all who have proved their efficacy to be 
the ¢ naa blessing ever conferred upon the afflicted. In 








the it rt space of half an hour, they insure fre 


from pain either of body or mind; 


perfect 
the most e 





torments being subdued as perfectly as in a mesmeric p. 
In smaller doses, they soothe irritability of the nerves, and 






-asing 


produce a _ ng tranquillity unattainable by any 
known physical agent. The Mesmeric Drops co not cont 
Opium nor Henbane, and although from its effects, the active 
ingredient may be technically termed a narcotic, chi 
tion is not attended with any of the ill effects which a1 





its e@3 





























from the use of the narcotie drugs hitherto known. In many 
of the most distressing and dangerous maladies, allaying 
pain and tranquillizing the sufferer is the granddesic der: itum 
for effecting a cure, and in cases of a less urgent character, 
the happiest t effects often follow the administration of remedies 
w hich oe nerves and allay irritability. In all such 
eases >» Mesmer dans gray yn, idan invalable resource, 
Ss che in Bottle Ss re 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. Gd., and 1ls., by Neville 
ind Boydd, Melicine W irehouse and Laboratory, 
| Oxfo an et, London; Barclay and Co., Farringdon-street ; 
Hannay and Co., Oxford-street, and all venders of patent 








oe dic . 

. B.—Should any difficulty arise in procuring these drops, 
tne y may be had post-free, by remitting the amount in post- 
age stamps to Neville and Boydd. ‘ 


I'wo penny stamps extra 
required for the 13d. bottles; the nett amount for the 
larger sizes. 


wIR Jz \MES 


hJ MAGNESIA. 





ls. 


“MURRAY'S F L UID 


Prepared under the immediate caré 
the Inventor, and established for nearly forty years by 
profession, for removing Bile, Acidities ‘and Indi } 
ing Appeties, preserving a moderate state of the be owels, 
and dissolving urie acid in Gravel and ng ot also, as al 
easy remedy for Sea sickness, and for the febrile affec 
it to childhood it is invaluable. 

James Johnson states, in his Review of Dr. 





cestic 














Murray’s 


Invention —‘* "Pe llucid Solution of Magnesia. — This very 
useful and elegant preparation we have been trying for some 
months, as an n aperient ant-acid in dyspeptic complaints, 


nded with acidity and constipat 
efit.” 


Sir Philip Crampton, Bart. 


ion, and with very ¢ 





Mur 





says—‘‘ Sir J. ray’s Fl 








Magnesia is a very valuable addition to our Materia Medica. 
Mr. Mayo.—‘It is by far the best form in which that 
medicine has been hitherto prepared for use.” 
Dr Ke nnedy, Master of the Ly Hospital, Dublin, 











considers “the Fluid Magnesia of Sir James Murray to bea 

very valuable ind convenient remedy in cases of irrita 

or acidity of the stomach, but more particularly during preg- 

nancy, febrile complaints, infantile diseases, or sea-sic ness. 
Dr. S. B. Labatt, Richard Carmichael and J. Kirby, Esqrs., 

surgeons, of Dublin, “consider the exhibition of Magnesia 





in solution to be an important improv« ‘ment on the old 
method of mechanical mixture, and particularly well adapt 
t those acids which generally prevail in cases 
gout, gravel, and heartburn.” 

Sir James Clarke, Sir A. Cooper, Dr. 
Guthrie, and Herbert Mayo, of London, strongly recommend 
Murray’s Fluid Magnesia, as being infinitely more safe and 
convenient than the solid, and free from the danger attend- 
ing the constant use of soda or potass. 

Drs. Evory, Kennedy, Beatty, Burke, of the Rifle B 
Comins, deputy inspector of hospitals, and surgeon Hayden, 
Dublin, have given letters to the same effect. 

Sir Humphrey Davy testified that this Solution 
soluble combinations with uric acid salts in cases of gout 
and gravel, thereby counteracting their : jurious — ney, 
when other alkalies, and even Magnesia itself, had failed. 

With the Acidulated Syrup the Fluid ML. ignesia forn 
most delightful of saline drinks. 

Physicians will please specify Murray’s Fluid Magnesia in 
their preseriptions, to avoid the danger of adulterations and 
substitutions. 

Sold by the sole consignee, Mr. 
Wolverhampton; and by all wholesale and retail Druggi 
and oe Agents ee ut the British Empire, 2 
bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. Gd., 11s., and 21s. each. 

*, *’ The Ac idulated Sy rup in Bottles, 2s. each. 

3e sure to ask for ‘‘Sir James Murray’s Prepara- 
oo to see that his name is stamped on each 1: rb " it : 
—James Murray, Physician to the 
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Bailey, of North-strect, 
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tion,” 
green ink, as follows: 
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The FournTH QUARTERLY Part of Tue Critic for 1850, is now 
ready, price 3s., for the convenience of Book-Club circulation 
and distant readers. 

THE Critic is sent Stamped by Post to any Circulating Library 
keeper in the United Kingdom, at the cost of the Stamp and 
Paper only: i. e. on pre-payment in Postage Stamps, of 3s. 
Sor a Half-year, or 5s, 6d. for a Year. 

A PortTroLio for preserving the current numbers of Tue 
Critic, may be had of the Publisher or through any Book- 
seller. Price is. 

THE Lonpon Lirerary Journnat wilh be published also in 
Monthly Parts, price 1s., and in Quarterly Parts, price 3s., 
Jor the convenience of Country Readers and Book-Club cir- 
culation. The Part for February 1 is now ready. 
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| self-reliance. 





PEEPS 


AMONG THEM, | 
No. 2. 

Ir you please, friend reader, you shall (in 
caisson) accompany me to one of these 
réunions of which I discoursed to you. We 
will repair this evening to Mrs. Loupon’s, as 
pretty a little country-like cottage as a poet 
could desire, in the midst of a garden, with real 
trees, and shrubs, and flowers all round it, and 
a verandah covered with creeping plants and 
roses as gay and sweet as if they were twenty 
miles from London, instead of trying to look 
over a high wall into Kensington Gardens. 

A tolerable crowd is already assembled, but 
first let me introduce you to our excellent | 
hostess. 

You feel how welcome you are by that hearty 
shake of the hand, and you see it in the kind, 
cordial face that greets you. In a moment you 
are at home. 

It is a friendly face, pale, and bearing traces 
of mental toil, with the pallor of impaired health. | 
But there is no sadness in that countenance, | 
the eye is bright, and the spirit is joyous, and 
the smile indicates that ‘the bosom’s lord 
sits lightly on her throne.” Mrs. Loupon, as 
you are probably aware, but lest you should | 
not be, I repeat the information, was first 








| it exhibited. 


lit was to The Mum 
| for a kind husband, whose name was then 


found in his wife an industrious, 
| and invaluable assistant and ally in 


|and a young daughter to struggle 


known to the world as the authoress of The 
Mummy, a novel which made a great noise in 
its day for the daring flights of invention w hie th 
It was a supposed picture of tt 1e 

world a century hence, when science had m 
plied her discoveries. The remarkable features 
of the work were the — anticipations it 
contained of inventions which, at the time she 
wrote, philosophers had scarcely dreamed of, 
but some of the most wonderful of which are 
already realized. If you have a leisure evening, 
send for The Mummy to any old circulating 
library, on whose shelves it will probably ye 
be found, and you 1 will form from it @ very 
high estimate of . Loupon’s abilities 
novelist, and still 

quirements. 
It is said, but for this we cannot vouch, that 
y that she 





asa 
hicot re } 
higher of her scientific ac- 





was indebted 


more famous than her own. Mr. Loupon, 
the author of so many valuable works on Hor- 
ticulture, and Arboriculture, and Natural His- 
tory, was struck with the singular powers 
displayed by the then anonymous writer of The 
Mummy, traced the authorship, 


called on the 
young authoress whose pen had 








been thus 
employed for the worthy purpose of procuring 
an independent subsistence and aiding a 





56 | widowed mother, and being as pleased with thx 


person as with the book, offered her his hand, 
which was accepted. Nor had Mr. Loupon 
cause to repent the choice he had made. He 
intelligent, 
his nume- 
rous literary enterprises. It was with the aid 
of her ready penand by the aptitude wit 
she devoted herself to the acquisition of the 
sciences in which he was engaged, 
enabled to produce those laborious books which 


that he was 


to this day are the geen s on their several | 


ily did he compile the 
ictionaries tha n his name, each a 
Dict that have tak 
monument of “at but he edited The 
Magazine of Natural History and the Gardener’s 
gJ 2 y 
yesides bringing out many works o 
l les | g j ks of 
le. In all of them that little, 
unaffected lady there 
tive part, cheering her 
ifficulties which always 
h 


subjects. For not 








Chronicle, 
lesser magnituc 
pale, unpretending 
before us 
husband through the « 
beset enterprises so mig 
maturely, overworked, worn out, before he had 
reaped the harvest of his toils, leaving his wife 

le with the 
world—their only inheritance, the father’s fame 


took an a 
| 
, 


| —their only trust, their own energies and Gop. 


} 


ler own yt ye — lesson of 


laboured all her life and 
she was not likely to falter nowt . it a fair child 
was dependant upon her. With unflagging 
spirit she renewed 
and night, she wrote di 
dren, and edited be wu yotanical books, and 
so cleverly, and with fullness of know- 
ledge upon every subject she treated of, that 
her contributions we a eagerly sous ght by the 
periodicals, and the publishers were anxious to 
possess her manus cripts. | I 


She had learned in 
She had 


itful books for chil- 





She was thus by 
untiring industry enabled to keep the 
in which she had been left and receive under 
her own roof the notables of the world of 
literature and art, by whom she is as res pected 
for her accomplishments as an authoress, as 
esteemed and loved for her qualities as a woman. 

Now you will look at her with more interest, 
knowing something of her history, and you 
will understand the meani ng of that worn ex- 
pression. It tells the tal ale I have toldyou. Itis 


position 


| the silent language of a life of toil. 


h which | 


hty. But he died pre- | 


toils, she wrought day | 


| is the younger Doy Le, the inimitable sketcher 


| strict accordance 


But you will see it only there. The voice is | 


free and joyous, the spirit is gay and glad, th 
step is elastic, the le sugh j is ready upon the lips. 

Talk to her, on any subject you please, you 
will find her always well-informed and always 
sensible ; she appreciates excellence in every 
shape, in art, in literature, in science: she 
understands books, pictures, music, the drama, 
and gives reasons for her opinions, You are 
charmed, but she plays the hostess to-night, so 
you must not engross her attention, Let us 
| pass on. 


strictly observes the fasts. 


oa especially among the Arti 


| 





43 pl S, 1 

is not known to this day i ns 
| each contributed to this work. Each ve the 
credit of it to the ot her. This little tral 
the characters of t he men. 

M E 1S, Of course, on I { th 
cil of d ] ats ul Soci ; and | 
will give you any inforn jation you may desi 
as to that inte xy Institution. He il tell 
you that the s sag of the capture of the Eippo 













































































— a . 

S +) . 7 ' f,,}] : 
See, the room is full of groups in earn : 
conversation; four or five in a circl You . 


will hear all the news of the world of literature 
and art. Listen for a moment. 


“ Mrs. JAMIESON has completed h i ; 
on Ancient Art. ame _ last volum . 
appear shortly. I hear it has been very 
successful.” ‘* The xt Exhibition } 

Acad y to |] t} greatest ever 1 | 
int ] x { > V] t of ill I yns, th ) : 











are putting forth all their power Every ou ; 
of the R. A.’s hibits.” “ Have 3 
Owen JONES’S er-colour picture ¢ i 
Crystal Pal it perb it is y ( i 
the interior, as it will be, furnished ; hi i } 
it to t] e W: ater- Colo uw G lle y Wh : 
knows when Worpsworrn’s Life ) 

pear?” “Qh, the printing of it 1 


commenced.’ 
Who is that 
larly fin a fa 20 


“T0) pert 





(an ets ee mee 























in the -cnalr his da | eye | 9, 
volen S ia a very mod of } h é f 
smiling « action on all aroun : 
laugh like a boy at every joke, the friend of 
every p ’ if sc lity 
is WII INCE h \I 
the entomologist—he whose name is 
in fame w th that of Kirpy, and to whom 
science is lebted for first making the insect ; 
world } as a world of wonders SUT] n : 
even those nes woe by the giants of ¢ on 
I am not surprised that he attracted you 
notice: you never looked upon an as 
ing face than that. You cannot pictui if 
ruffled with anger or unkindness. Nature has 
written upon it goodness, humanity, and cl 
fulness. You cannot help loving the ol 
though you have not spoken to him. And } 
is what his face besp iks him. It isa 


be remembered of him and his colleague, Mi 


KIRBY, although th 
logy w: 





1ed under 








as told in Household Words, is alinost 
literally true; that the fat water-pig has beer 


a source of extraordinary advantage to 


potamus, 





society, having added upwards of 3,0 t 
funds during the last season, after payment of 
the enormous expenses of its transit and main 


tenanc 





young man in the corne 
h, inexpressive face, brown hair, and grey 
eyes, rather tall, thin, and with very ] ose limbs 





of ‘* Ye 


Manners and Customs of ye English 


formerly Punch’s most valued contribu bi 
who has seceded from a lucrative employ meat 
there because, being a Roman Catholic, lh: 
cannot sanction its attacks upon his faith 


There is a courage and self-sacrifice 
which cannot but be respected, 
with the whole 
s very modest, 
s not appear to be at all cons 
whom people look at; he vrathe 
m obs¢ rvation. An 1 how Ss 1 he 
is! You would not suppose him to be obser 
vant either, for his eyes appear to be as still as 
his form. But he must be looking out from 
under t lrooping lids, and taking notes in 
his mem ry, where what he 
typed. I do not know if he is a very strict 
Catholic, but he conveys the idea of « whe 
’ By the by I may 


ber of Roman 








the man. He 
He doc 


he is one 


1 a ont 
almost aiimhaen 


t 


shrinks fre 


nose ¢ 


sees is daguerreo 





as well notify to you that the nu 
Catholics in the Literary care is very greai 


But at this point I must pause, for the space 
allotted to me in the Journal is filled. { 
revoir. 
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HISTORICAL GLEANINGS OF THE | which, amongst other odd things of very little value, | carried away the Plymouth and Exeter bags, there are 


GEORGIAN ERA. | was an old small picture on a copper plate. 





‘gn of George the First. 1714—1727. iz ae 
o's . 14i—] the other things to Mr. Jonathan Wilde, in the Old | 
| § 
(Continued from page 28.) | Bailey, shall have 2 guineas reward for the whole, or | 
. - as —* ; es * ° cninea for the picture only. o auestions ask’d.” 
Bur that which is the most striking feature in | } guinea for the picture only, and no questions ask’d. 


4: ae PE 
the condition of a country, and which most 








o 7 . 
serves to characterize each particular eré 








‘ Whoever brings or sends the book and purse with 


Occasionally, however, some of the depre- 
is dations of this period were committed in the 
the domestic state of it, more especially as | most open manner, large bodies of persons 
regards its moral condition, the sort of crime | going about armed, and setting at defiance the 


no letters from the West this post.” 


It would appear that in the latter case the 
| offender was detected and brought to justice, 
as the following notice appears in one of the 
subsequent journals :— 

“ London, March 15.—On Friday last one Bruck- 
field, a Trooper, was tryed and convicted at the assizes 
| held at Dorchester, for robbing the Western Mail near 
| Sherburn; the other person apprehended for the same 
| fact being unwarily drawn in, was admitted evidence 
against him; and the said Bruckfield was sentenced to 
be executed, and afterwards to be hang’d in chains.” 





Persons of a respectable station in life were 


| . . . 
occasionally suspected of being concerned in 


‘eo yobh’q | aid tumultuous manner into the Lord Bishop of Win- | these depredations, which must have been 
} ae Sy Mae articulariy or — abe ° Nel a e 
of one of Chester's Park at Farnharn, particularly on the 2nd of | sometimes productive of considerable booty, 


“ London, Sept. 8.—On Thursday last, between 
| 4 and 5 o'clock in the afternoon, the Canterbury coach 


which prevails, and the means of travelling at | laws and government of the country. 
that period possessed by the inhabitants. The Daily Courant of 1718, records the | 
The following is from one of the journals of | following: 
the day of the year 1715. : apie ' a il 
. ‘ ‘ June 26.—We hear a great number of men arm’d 
Burnet Juli 6 This morniap about four ofclsck. | a lately come several times in the night in a riotous 
the Northampton and H 5 robb'd 
by tw rt f t I 
{ e ae meee tal me | this instant June, between the hours of twele and one 
{ holes. with a short | im the night, and fired at the deer, horses, and cattle | 
; rhey took from the pa rs a silver bilted | there, and then shouted very often, speaking many dis- 
¥ tle 1 of the 1 respectful words of His Majesty and Government, and 


ring ¢ f Sir Charles Adderley, ae an éld threatening to kill the men and cattle in and about th 








ver watch engraved on the face of it in a small letter, | castle and Park; and several deer (besides what might 
Chay y. ’Tis wished that by these circumstances | be killed and carried off), are wounded and lamed, and 
they ted. and that some honest man may | One Horse kill’d on the spot. And on Saturday, the | 
be thereby entitled to the re of 401. for each of | 21st instant, a great number of men arm’d came again 
then ; ir » the act of J] ment. into the said park, and set fire to the lodge, standing 
( of the gentlemen the b'd was a reverend | about ’till it was burnt to the ground; after which they 





| gave a volley and huzza, declaring ali 
| further mischief, by setting fire to 
The robberies of persons in the streets of | no living creature in the Park.” 
lon Vestminster, and the breaking | 
. ° he 7 ‘ 
cpen of houses in the 1 ioht, were carried on to 


i 
a very great extent at this period, and numerous 
s 





— 
—_ 


From the public journals of this time, and 
more especially from the advertisements con- 
tained in them, some quaint though lively de- 





d proclamations are container 
i 














“sede ate saisaye scriptions may be gathered of the travelling ac- 
sige rehatins bo taese transac= | commodation afforded to our ancestors, with 
cept agree. ntentaatiees r it ““ | which the convenience experienced in these 
meager Ao 8rd of ol, ; ; days of railroads and steam packets very 
‘fered a reward of Fifty Gui appre. | *t7ongly contrasts. 
trae peat Pinas: Prem ecoe i The Daily Courant of the 22nd of May 
sage enol sume Hoon 7 “ay er gy 1719, contains the following announcement : 
Bolton, on Friday nicht, as he was - men and others that have a mind to go | 
home between twelve and one. in N as coach and coachman 
. : we 40) ‘ses will be ready to return from Mr. 
— Cranb« iis ' és “gf George Inn in the Haymarket, St. | 
1 J , Xs " In a! James's, the 30th day of May.” 
( \ ‘ ‘awn 
kt the Old Ba pi ee ee oe ee Another advertisement is to the following 
January in this year, among those tenced to effect : 
death were one for murder, five for robberies “ At the Hat and Tun, at the upper end of Hatton 
on the highway, three women for breaking | Garden, on M mday, the 17th instant, sets out an empty 
open houses in the d: y time, a boy for sh /p- coat h for the Bath, and will carry any gentlemen or 
liftin , aha a may fi y ( aling wi man's aGUES VETY LCASO! able. 
pocket. We are also informed by one of the; The above relate to ordinary conveyances ; 
journals, that | but the following is of an extraordinary 


























John Price, late hangman, is to be executed next : : : pene d 
= sage rt ee binds hanet? i, | Vehicle in question, and the description of 
\ i he In . ; ‘ » 

, ; | passengers sought to be allured within its 
walls : 
| “ For the benefit of the distress‘d. 
A lvertisement of this period ich | ae ee ; es 
. s , “Tn few days (if G ] permit), Whi set out 
tihes the apprehensio! vo persons WHO | Bath a large commodious waggon, which will con- 
are ed of lous l g, ana boing hold 36 persons; and there bei 6 
‘ hwav, thus des s then uch weak persons as are willing | 
| { } face hi ny ire desired 
: , : “hay haq | Spee ) tl ies to Robert Knight, 
} h ¢ ae , | Waggoner, at the 3 Crowns in Arlington-street. The 
w s I } i il, t CS, 2 ° 7 1 re ’ 7 ve ° 
, ; ae 4. | said waggon Inns at the King’s Head, near the King's 
( el i a 9 Cn, L «= COl ; W il Bath r Bat! 
om tis Invention is of the same nature of Mr. Green's 
. %, ae e to Scotland, but much improv’d as containing 
4 cte € A ° ” be 
3 times the number of passengers. 
ga £ 
\ 5 \ r re desir'd to | lravelling however at this time appears to 
) m in the Marsl ee have been as dangerous as it must have been | 
eae he acta disagreeable. To both these circumstances the 
i roviseme t wil il ! a Ve . . ° . 
; " 1 . nature of the vehicles in use largely conduced. 
as a sample of many others of this 1 ture with | ,,. ; Se | : 
a . l'o the former especially the lawless state of the | 
whic urnals of this period und. Ir -— ste, : 
eee eee 1 that ref country chiefly contributed, and very numerous 
that | Is 16 Will De pserved that reicren * » cae ° . 
: : : 7 accounts of thé depredations on travellers are 
is made to the notoricus JonaTHan WiLpE| 4. , “Slee ats : Riga 
eee . : nee tek furnished by the public journals of this date. 
rn tiations respecting the restoration of : J 
a oe ee One of these has already been extracted; but 










1 + 
the goods: and that the advertisement con- % : 
“i ae - : ; | re }; | the papers of a later period, about the years 
cludes with a declaration that there shall Se sca . ve 49 

. 19,999 | 722 and 1723 abound with paragraphs of the 
be =| qauestions ask ¢ ( the restorer olf 1 ° | . ° © 

A . 9° oN FY Gescription ; 
the property. An act of Parliament was following descriptic 
however passed ime after this, which “ London, Ji There were no Western Letters 
inflicted capital nt any on 
° “ts a 
received back ‘O} from a 
witl prosecut olfiender, and for wt 
r I 0 ad, wi iving to 

crim was NATHAN WILDE was| ; elas ope ca: 





all the Towns between the Lands end and Ye 

22.—The Western Mail 
Lost ont of a gentleman's chambers in the Temple, | on Tuesday morning about four, near Sher 
in | setshire, by two foot-pads, who tied the I 


robb’d 





yy 





ost-boy, and 








1e | 


ud they would do 
le, and leave 


| character, both as-regards the rature of the | 





in Dor- |} 


| coming up to London was robb’d by one Highwayman 
|} on Bexley Heath; two countrymen that immediately 
| came by having notice of it pursued and overtook him 
| on Blackheath; and he finding it impossible to escape, 
| pistoll’d himself at the right ear, and instantly fell 
| down dead from his horse. He was a thin man, about 
| 23 years old, very well dress’d; and by his awkward 
| management he seem’d to be no great proficient in that 
| sort of business. His body now lies at the Green Man 
| alehouse, at the lower end of Black-heath.” 

“ London, Sept. 15.—We hear that the Highwayman 
who shot himself on Blackheath was a young gentle- 
man belonging to the sea, that his name was Whittaker, 
and that he was of a good family, not fur from this 

| city.” 

| A subsequent journal mentions that the 
highwayman in question was brought in by the 
coroner as a self-murderer, wrapped in an old 
| blanket and buried on Blackheath; and that a 
| stake was driven through his body. Another 
| newspaper states : 
| 





“Charlesworth, the solicitor, who had been several 
times try’d in Kent and Middlesex for the Highway and 
| acquitted, is again committed to Newgate upon suspicion 
of felony.” 

The acquittal of this gentleman at the 
| Rochester Assizes is, however, soon afterwards 

recorded. 
| 3ut, perhaps, there is nothing which presents 
| a more lively picture of the state of the times 
| than the advertisements of different kinds 

which are contained in the various newspapers 
| of this period. 
| “Ran away from his mistress the 24th instant, a 
Negro man, upwards of 20 years of age, pitted with 
the small pox, hard favour'd, splay-footed, and goes with 
his knees something inwards, a strip’d linen fustion or 
blue waistcoat and breeches, and a blue coat. Whoever 
| gives notice of him so as he may be had again, to 
| His Mistress at the Hat and Bonnet in the Strand, or at 


{ the Pensilvania Coffee House in Burchin lane, shall have 


2 guineas reward, and reasonable charges.” 
‘Ran away from Mrs. Cole, in Arundel Street, a 


negro maid, pretty short, inclining to fat, of a yellowish 


a 





complexion, down look, about 22 years of age, goes by 
the name of Kitty, wears sometimes a black and white 
| callico yarn, and sometimes a red and white waistcoat. 
| If she return she shall be kindly receiv'd, or whoever 
nd brings her to Mr. Isaac Hill, attorney, 


Milk Street, shall have 2 guineas 













| disc overs h r 
in Lad Lane, 
| reward. 
| Several of the advertisements respecting the 
| sale of goods are headed ‘a good penniworth” 
—“an extraordinary penniworth”—and there 
is one commencing “two light chariots to be 
| sold for a penniworth.” 

Quack medicines too would appear to have 
been then in full fashion. 


| “The most volatile smelling-bottle in the world; 
| which inomentarily fetches the most dismal fainting or 
swooning fits, and in a minute removes flushing, 
vapours, head-ache, dulness, mogrims, &c., * * keeps 
| up the spirits to a miracle; by its use admits of no 
| faintings, but invigorates and enlivens the whole man, 








| recreates and makes chearful altho’ never so sad, and in 


nt raises al! the sensitive faculties. 


” 





| a mon 
Another advertisement commences, ‘“ the 
vapours in women infallibly cured in one 
instant, so as never to return again.”’ 
The following is a quack advertisement of 
| this period of another description. 
| 


| £ 


| “Young gentlemen are completely qualified for any 
| matter of business, free from the interruptions and los 
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of time in Common Sc hools, at the sinesingt unt’s office 
erected for that purpose in Little Tower Street; where | 


they are taught to perfection writing, arithmetic, and | 


merchants accounts from the methods in use in real 
business.” 

A theatrical announcement is conveyed in 
these terms :— 


“Not acted these two years, for the Widow Bowen, 


en that Religion is the holy name by whose 


perversion it is that millions of our fellow 
countrymen are condemned to practical heath- 
enism, and more than heathen ignorance. The 
jealousies of sects, disputing who shall teach, 
wrevents all teaching. According to them, it 
is better that the poor should have no religion 


| and no teaching, than not be taught the pecu- 


to make up the deficiency of her last benefit. By His | 
| some two or three hundred sects, it is impossi- 


Majesty's company of Comedians. 

“At the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane on Mond: 
next the 25th of May, will be presented a Comedy, ‘ She 
would if she could.’ Written by Sir George Etteridge 
With Entertainments of Dancing both serious and 
comic by Mr. Shaw, Mr. Thurmond, Mr. Topham, Mrs. 
Santlaw, Mrs. Younger, and Mrs. Tenoe.” 


Literary advertisements, though not nearly 
so common as the others, are occasionally to 


be found in the newspapers of the time of 


George the First. The following is the original 
announcement of a work which soon attained 
the highest celebrity, and whose popularity 
still continues undiminished. It is here put 
forward as a real story. 


“This day is published, 


liar tenets of the objector’s sect. As there are 
} 


ble that all should be taught; and who, ina 


A ant country, shall determine which shall be 
| selected, or shall claim the preference for his 


own creed? The obvious remedy for this is 
for the State to educate in morals and know- 


| ledge, committing to each pupil's pastor the 
| instructing of him in his religious faith. This 


rational arrangement would remove all diffi- 
culties, and accomplish the object so much to 
be desired. 


ment in Manchester, which is ane by se 
clergy of all denominations and by the bes 
men of every sect and party. It will not mo 


| there: the same views will soon be spread 


“The Life and strange surprising Adventures of | 


Robinson Cruso of York, Mariner, who lived 28 years all 
alone on an uninhabited island on the coast of ag a, 
near the mouth of the great river Oroonoque aving 
been cast on shoar by shipwreck, wherein all he men 
perish’d but himself, with an account how he was at 
last as strangely deliver’d by pyrates. Written by 


himself. Printed for W. Taylor, at the Ship in Pater- | 


noster Row, price 5s., Where may be had the antiquities 
of York, by J. Torr, gent.” 
The following is the original advertisement 


of another work of very great celebrity, though | 


of a very different nature from the last. It is 


contained in one of the public journals of the | 


6th of June, 1714, and immediately below it 


is the announcement of the rival translation | 


by Tickell. 

“This day, the first Volume of Mr. Pope’s Homer 
will be deliver'd to the subscribers in Quires, on pro- 
ducing their receipts, or paying their subscription money 


to Bernard Lintott at the Cross Keys, between the | 


Temple gates Fleet-street, who having obtained a 
Licence from His present Majesty for the sole printing 


abroad, and, hopeless as it seemed to be only 
two years since, it is not improbable that even 
the aged among us may live to witness the 
establishment of a national education, the only 
secure barrier against the progress of Popery. 
Such books as that before us will contribut 
to this, by showing the extent of the dangers 
that surround us, and the debasement that is 
to be removed, and the means of grappling 
with it. How sensibly the author writes, will 
be shown by the following passage on 
AMUSEMENTS. 
The great fault of the usual teaching in schools is 
that it is altoge ther em} a tl 
were the first steps of all kno 
therefore interesting to the scl . 
find less disinclination to learning of any kind: for the 
mind would be occupied, and might find subjects for 
after-thought in the explanations given. It is so d 


cult to break through long-established habits, 





erefore 





> made ration 
1 


should generally 














not the Ragged School system been a thing e1 sur 
| generis, the great problem as to how i iction can be 
made most available, would probably 1 r have bee 


the same, will publish next week a very fine folio edition | 


in large paper, and another on small paper.” 





PHILOSOPHY. 
The Philosophy of Ragged Schools, 


Pickeri ing. 1851. 





London: 


Tuts is one of the series of singularly 
thoughtful works which has appeared from 
time to time under the title of Small Books on 





ind even now 





so fairly put and solve 
that former habits and pre) i 
very worthy persons into thinking that a greater degree 


of severity would be both more effi 





ctual and more godly. 


I think I have proved from the consti 





| nature that it is not likely to be more effectual; a few 
words more may be said as to its godliness. 


There is an idea very prevalent that the path of duty 


| is arugged and painful one, and those who tread it are 


Great Subjects, edited by a few Well-Wishers | 


to Knowledge. ‘The topic now selected is of 


much moment to the well-being of Society, as | 


the reader will be convinced before he has 
perused many pages s of the little volume. That 
there is growing up in the heart of our civili- 
zation a vast mass of ignorance, compelled to 
be criminal by the circumstances into which 
it is cast, by whom it may be truly said, 
“the world is not my friend, nor the world’s 
law,” and which preys upon the society that 
leaves it thus to perish body and soul, is a 
fact too formidable to be much longer ignored 


led to expect that their reward is to be wholly in 
another state of being, and that here they must embrace 
suffering as a portion. We can hardl 





wise God wishing to induce his creatures to ¢ 
that future happiness, would allow the difficult 
the way of it to be so great, that few 











would have phy- 





sical courage to surmount them; still less ean we su 
| pose that a good God would thus row the 1 ers 
30 fearfully, of those who should attain to blessedness: 


nd when we find any of the notions which we have 
received, appear to contradict the known nature of God, 
it is a sufficient reason for r them. Christ has 
said that his yoke Was €asy : his burthen light; we 
can hardly, in the face of that 
the Christian religion proscribes the comforts and plea- 








deciaration, su; pose tha 


sures of life. It then becomes our duty to consider 
| whether the path of duty be so rugged as it is repre- 
sented; and whether, if we can smooth it in any way, 


| 
by those who will not sce, because they want | 


the courage to apply the cure It is for this 
large class | that the ragged se shools t are designed, 
and they attain their obje ct, though imper fee tly. 
But should such a duty be left to chance—to 


the humanity of the fe »w, and the accident of 


uncertain subscription ? Should there not be 


an interference of the State to compel that | 


duty which the possess ion of the advantages of 


civilized society imposes upon its more for- 
tunate members, to remove from the less 
fortunate the miseries of which that very 


society, which is a blessing to themselves, is | 


the fruitful parent to others ? 

But then comes that most painful of all 
reflections. It is agreed that something ought 
to be done, and must be done; but when action 
is proposed, there is universal disagreement. 


And wherefore? ‘To our shame it must be 


we are not working the will of God by thus maki: 
paths straight and easy to walk in. When we pray dail 
that His will shall be done on earth as it is in heaven, 





if there be sense in words, it means tbat it shall be wil- | 





gly, lovingly, and cheerfully den 1e;—that the dving it 
shall be a pleasure; the having inn it happiness. Let 
us then remember the nature it has been His pleasure to 
give us; a mixture of the animal and the spirit 1al:—the 
emotions belonging to the anim g will t 
the spiritual; and we shall see that in order t n¢ 
the whole man to God, we must interest the pleasurable 

1otions in the business as well as the will. ‘The first 
will be awakened by kindness, the second influenced 
rational conviction. But the emoti 














ons are nat rally 


| transitory, and however a wretched child may be led to 


abandon his evil ways at first by kindness, if he have 
no rational expectation that a better course will bring 
him real enjoyment, when the personal influence ceases, 
the inducement to well doing ceases alsv. It becomes 
imp rtamt then to point out God's promise, that if 








To this conviction the public | 
| mind is fast coming, as is proved by the move- 
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BIOG RAPHY. 
The Re man of th Paes : oF Cur OSilies 





id bt vily History. By Grorce LEE 
© Pi fessor of Ilistory and of Engli 
“for ture in the Queen's College, Belfast 


London: Chapman and Hall, 
Mr. Craik has produced a better work than 
his title promised. From that, the readers 








would anticipate a series of fictions founded on 
fact, which micht or might not be amusing, 
but certainly would have no substantial and 
enduring worth. |] i it is a valuable 
collection of ve pl y, comy iled 
with care and arious and 


widely-scatte red sources, and forn ps. a Be 

tive accession to the history of the 

of the United Kinedom. It rane 
ee 





za 
Ma 


to the Revolution of 1688, including the most 
remarkable personages who were founders of 


families 








hout furt r preface 
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THE CRITIC. [Freprvary 1, 
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| oe EERE : , , 
THE PHIPS FAMILY. | ceding him in the acquisition of uninherited distinction, | King’s sons, with their royal father himself, who had 








item tt aileas t be } . with | had already risen to be an English Marquis. given his lands to the one and his titles to the other. 


tO DL 


The founder of the Lanspowne family was 


Lage The Frrmor family owes its preservation to Angad et ne 
: a Physician, and this is 


ge the second, not m hi Ke an! a Fool. The ancestor had offended Henry 
és oo 2 ~,. | VIIL., and had been obliged to seek safety in 
ie on are the metks flight. 





HOW PETTY MADE HIS MONEY. 
In the latter part of the year 1652, he obtained the 
f lis numerous household had | appointment of physician to the army in Ireland, which 
he retained for about seven years. A hundred pounds 
spit which he was allowed for outfit made him worth about 
“and probably been now and | 500/. when he landed at Waterford, in September 1652; 
‘ . The | he had a salary of twenty shillings a day, and he made 
| by his practice about 400/.a year more. But these 
int and Northampton- | regular emoluments of his post were far from being all 
e won his way to | that he got out of it. Ireland was throughout the 
re. thouch his merry | Whole of the seventeenth century the most tempting 
the dread of the courtiers, they | Tegion of adventure for English ambition; it was what 
ht of his | the New World had been in the sixteenth, and what 
| India became in the eighteenth; though what made it 
| so rich an El Dorado or land of gold was not so much 
its natural wealth as the succession of public calamities 
‘os of recom- | by which it had been torn and crushed, the divisions 
: | and ever following subjugations which again and again 
threw it down a helpless prey for the spoiler. Petty 
writes his title at full length as “ Physician to the 
Army, who had suppressed the rebellion begun in the 
year 1641, and to the General of the same and the 
Head Quarters.” He then proceeds—“ About Septem- 
ber, 1654, I, perceiving that the admeasurement of the 
lands forfeited by the afore-mentioned rebellion, and 
intended to regulate the satisfaction of the soldiers who 
had suppressed the same, was most insufficiently and 
rbsurdly managed I obtained a contract, dated 11th 
December, 1654, for making the said admeasurement; 
| by God’s blessing so performed the same as that I 
nat pet 4 : : ied about 90002. thereby; which, with the 500/. above 
3 a inal The claim put forth by a trunk-maker to | ; entioned, my salary of twenty shillings per diem, the 
ee: ftey. | the family honours of the Percys, is one of the | benefit of my practice, together with 6007. given me for 





nl called a fool, whose wit 


yasmile from his hi 











han applause. 
n his line, and from the ser- 
x 














e it was very lightly 





whose g¢ d opinion and 


bt knew well | 





as | tl me with Philips, and | mending himself by other evidences of his superior 
] ness of his 


ie famous 
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] 
ie Peerage on which My. Crark | directing an after-survey of the Adventurers’ land and 
800/. more for two years’ salary as Clerk of the Council, 
raised me an estate of about 13,000/. in ready and real 
money, at a time when, without art, interest, or autho- 
| rity, men bought as much land for ten shillings in real 

money as in this year 1685, yields ten shillings per 

annum rent above his Majesty's quit-rents.” Part of 
- | this money he kept in cash to answer emergencies; with 
’ | part he purchased the house and garden of the Earl of 
Arundel, in Lothbury, London: but the greater part he 
invested in soldiers’ debentures, with which he purchased 
lands in Ireland, at the low price above described. 

Aubrey affirms that these lands produced him a rental 
| of 18,0002. a year, 
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And a remarkable document from which we 
take a passage is 

PETTY’S WILL. 

As for legacies for the poor, I am ata stand. As for 

rade and election, I give them nothing; as 

‘ the hand of God, the public ought to 

and as for those who bave been bred 

or estate, they should be put upon their 

for those who can get no work, the magis- 

trates should cause them to be employed, which may be 

well done in Ireland, where i 

} 











Kindred 5 





is fifteen acres of improva- 
ble land for every head; prisoners for crimes by the 
King; for debt, by their prosecutors. As for those who 
compassionate the sufferings of any object, let them 
relieve themselves by relieving such sufferers, that is, 
give them alms pro re natd, and for God’s sake relieve 
those several species above mentioned, where the above- 
mentioned obligees fail in their duties. Wherefore I am 
from | that he was as much mistaken in assuming Sir Incei- tented that I have assisted all my poor relations, 
Dave fie hin + orandfather as he had previons}v | #24 put many into a way of getting their own bread, 
EES and have laboured in public works and by inventions, 
ht out real objects of charity, and do hereby 
conjure all who partake of my estate from time to time 
lone as | to do the same, at their peril. Nevertheless, to answer 
le, I give 207. to the 

ide. * © © 





t have 


t 5 t t. | been brought forward again, indeed, in the shape in 











I 1 ide in | whieh it ha lready been pronounced upon and re- 





al ( } ; and there seems to every reason for believing 








» hans if vave soug 








<7 The evidence custom and to take the surer s 





ti 
most wanting of the parish wherei 
As for religion, I die in the profession of that faith and 
i as I find established by 
he law of my country; not being able to believe what 
' nyself please, nor to worship God better than by 
5 of hasitold: his story: and athe ascwe Gan "rely up m the | doing as I would be done unto, and observing the laws 
. ba ai of my country, and expressing my love and honour to 
Alinighty God by such signs and tokens as are under- 
1e, as without | Stood to be such by the people with whom I live, 
1 at | God knowing my heart even without any at all. 





» of such worship 











i \ t I , a Marqnis, | the two last Earls. Confusedly and inefficiently as he 








us statements, it Is yet ] 





that his preten- 





Ss 1 . Sir. Huel y of powers and interests banded agai st his claim | Conversations of Goethe with Echermann and 
thuml v usually formidable, comprehending as it did, Soret. Translated from the German by 
» recognized chie Joun Oxenrorp. In 2 vols. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 1850. 
aadbote- [THIRD NOTICE. ] 
; yet ‘ ' cick te ’ alm, but such per. | GorTHe for some time filled the arduous post 
d years older, was born the so es of the very highest sphere as the Duke of | of manager of the theatre at Weimar. He 
r brother, pre- | M uth and the new Duke of Northumberland, the | imparted freely to his friend the difficulties of 
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d his office, and the means by which he sur- | to prove his power, I then went to something marked by | The Life and Works of Robert Burns, Edite 
mounted them. Some of these experiences ‘sg and smartness, something ironical and witty, to s Ropert CuHampers. In 4 vols. Vol. 1. 

























































1s will be interesting, and perhaps profitable. We os be tre to su h things ; al d Ww a oe penees burgh: Chambe : 
throw together a few of his _ lent freedom. nen g "e bim somethi gy } ALruovuGH no less than seven lives of Burns have been 
| which was represented the pain of a wou r. R. Cuampens has d in his 
HINTS TO MANAGERS. | suffering of ag eat soul, that I might I oom for yet another. Not only : 
1e :. “J did not look to magniiicent scenery, and a brilliant j had it in his enmes Se capevee pathos. Is accumulated, but th lapse of time ; 
h wardrobe, but I looked to good pieces. From tragedy | “If he satisfie« . me ae all the eget ty “8s | Das permiatte t fairer and sou judgment to be 
1s to farce, every species was welcome ; but a piece was I had a well-grounded hope of making him a very im- | passed upon his genius, and upon his unfortunate but 
ut obliged to have something in it to find favour. It was | portant actor. If he AP PSaRe See Cope ; nhappy life. But in this 1 biogray Mr. 
B; necessary that it should be great and clever, cheerful i irticulars than in others, I remarked the lice to whi CHAMBI d than re-write the : 
Je and graceful, and, at all events, healthy, and containing | we was — vd he poet's history: he | I i t 1 proceeded 
se some pith. All that was morbid, weak, lachrymose, ” uts, and, eo 1 to work upon lim s 1a plana el, | h a case pecu- 
ll and sentimental, as well as all that was frightful, hor- | that he might . 2 Culivate Dim ne ly approy I f the poet to 
a rible, and offensive to decorum, was utterly excluded ; I remarked faults of di lec t, and what are called 1 ite his life, introducing the y a ie celle a 
ig I should have feared, by such expedients, to spoil both | cialisms, I urged him to lay them aside, and recom- | their date into the body of the bi graphy, and giving : 
si actors and audience. |n ended to him social intercourse and friendly practice | his correspondence in the ma . The result, as 
at “ By means of good pieces, I raised the actors; for | with rec member of the stage who was ¢ ) ght nicl] Is to presel © poet u juite 
it the study of excellence, and the perpetual practice of | ‘7°™ them. I then asked him VW) ther he could dance | 4 new aspect. We read, not only his doings but : 
oh excellence, must necessarily make something of a man and lence; and if this were not the Case, I w spo ane anbeall 1, sand thought t from day to day, and i 
es whom nature has not left ungifted. Iwas, also, constantly | 1% over tor some time to the dancing and fencing | obtain a far more intimate knowledge of the man than : 
ns in personal contact with the actors. I attended the first | ee. res : , _ | could have been supplied by the most copious collection : 
in rehearsals, and explained to every one his part; I was pute rnetguey Pimentel ' lotes aud minute 4 ane Goes ; 
ty present at the chief rehearsals, and talked with the | /” gave hun at Grst such part I taj ui Oo 
he rs as to any improvements that might be made ; I I Msi S| shal ) ! exe- ; 
he was never absent from a performance, and pointed out * * fi ft Zriy ed, tint IS, promised 
he the next day anything which did not appear to me to | “! 10 Hery a nature I gave him phlegmatic charac- | four, that litt! bt t I to be 
n- be right. By these means I advanced them in their art ” kers;.15 too calm @) L tedio aud I gave ' | ‘ d 
he : hasty characters, that he might learn tolay aside hi poets ’ y. - erg ks, 
nd ScuitLer, who was also a manager, adopted | self, and assume foreign individuality.” € life be the mi thouclhits. body’s 
ho the same plans with the same success: _ ements. It is capable of it ication, and 
ne on dart 7 And thus he counselled on the Feat iene Bs eal ca Me ie K'xesenene 
th Schiller proceede din the same spirit as myself. He pa cae dearth Mids teatteiadiats — h he ‘ 
ie had a great deal of intercourse with actors and actresses CASTING OF PLAYS. are Rignete Te ' i 
tT He, like me, was present at every 1; and after i hink,” said | mn i ay telat oe tg 
om every successful performance of one of his pieces, it was t A eros thie wok : 2 pee 
~ his custom t » the actors, a a ly improved by Se ; 
ao day with th rejoiced tog t wi S t ule 
2 had succeede liseussed how ht | second or tl — 





done better n 
? us, he found both act 
toa high degree; ) I 
conduced to the rapid success of his} pieces. 


— ot 


vated 





x llent i t } r 7 +7 I 42 7 y 
ca ere Lhe Bridal and the bi té; or r Hi eymovon 





er And thus he notes oubt whet r t hon ymoon 





ation of a tourist to readers. 


A MANAGER'S DANGERS. 





Thus speaks the greatest and most original pear) Fall sisal 
oe | writer of his age on crossed with themsel ) give particular 


irc of two enemies, 





tome. The one was 
















ed might easily have made ORIGINALITY. J which it is tl luty of 

2d. other I will not mention, but you can g 4 ' k in contemplation to note 

tal theatre there was no want of ladies, ¥ % "Be > ' ; re. If he is as h ippy as a 
and you 1d who were possess eke lienes ? é «ht to be, he will see eve ything 
charms. felt a passionate rn lafng n ] ugha fal 

ve of them, and sometimes it h: ~ oe Ks eat the: ox i i _ 
half way. But I restrained oa ae pried ober nate i bh ee eee 
ther! I knew my position, a1 1 also wh ; a 8 ; =r 1] ~ ye ; - ite ss 

for I stood , Not : private man, | a3 : ; ae a ie aghoteane 2 

vi establis] pros] a oul nim t li, Dut It ap] rie « om his 

é 4 , that he was 1 led Ih Helv 


consequence to me t 
I had involved myself 


been like a 





If GoErHE was creat a criticism—on Art as 


‘ve | on Literature. What wisdom there isin these me beara cae > ale Ow 
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under the infli f ; As ladies are usually en 
By thus ] ; THE TRU} nS SORE = usuany ©! 
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5 hould be r objects. lept in dirtier rooms, | 
1S, should be repeated very frequently. Ile con- | °™%, eS teers . 
And for the following reasons. In natur thos 


d, sidered that “the actors improved by practice 
1S, of it, and infused into it more life and nature, 
These were his rules for the 
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: of this journey 
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er CHOICE OF ACTORS, 
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various modes of proceeding. If a striking reputation | js besid Be und above it, “— was 
preceded the new actor, I let him act, and saw how to tl ct. once ; ( ided over twelve 
he suited the others; whether his style and manner dis- during a t amay et with an ; | hours, throug] “etch ountry. When 
turbed our ensemble, or whether he would supply a} the Iresqu eft ct of 1 : surprises But carri l. they were so 
deficien J: If, however, he was a you I represent it alone, it will perhaps no longer appear to| rough and the roads so bad that they were 
pom trodden a ca hag : = = me as it did, because that is wanting which contributed | even more wearisome than the saddle. Then, 
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it truth of nat never lost her cheerfulness, never complained 
re, it must .c- of her accommodations, was always ready to 
nfluential cireum-| start, and cheerful to the last. Indeed, 
having more than once travelled with ladies, 
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excellent travellers, It appears to be a 
pleasure to them to put up with inconveniences 
and annoyances which throw the gentleman 
into a passion and ruffle his temper for an 
hour: their cheerfulness, too, seldom fails 




























































































to an extent that astonishes themselves, un- 


the powers of endurance, which their delicate 
frames possess. 

The districts traversed by our bridal party 
are little frequented by English. 
sent the aspect of a primitive country—such 
as we might suppose our own to have been in 
arly Norman times. Civilization has not 
penetrated so far, and in dress, manners and 
habits, the people are now, probably, just what 
they were three centuries ago. In a rapid jour- 
ney such as this, stopping nowhere save to take 
meal or sleep, it was impossible for the tourist 
to see very much of the people; his observa- 
tions are, necessarily, superficial; but then he 


his adventures andimpressions, He travelled 
fast, and he writes rapidly, sketching day by 
day the most remarkable occurrences, and 
thus making a slight but amusing book, which 
can be read in a gallop, and will pass away an 
idle hour or two very pleasantly. But we see 
enough of the country from his peeps at it to 
be assured that a really valuable book might 
be extracted from it by a traveller who would 
explore it with ample resources and leisure, 
and a knowledge of the language, with some 
previous preparation by reading. 
Among their adventures they encountered 








A STORM. 
We had travelled for about two hor wher 
the black mountain range, a terrific tempest ot 
and rain came driving down upon us. ‘The thu 
bellowed, and 1 htr flashed fearfully from 
cloudy and shadowy | the tl ning Balkan. 
The Tartar dashed to rg seized the 





umbrellas and 
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i stant, and m 
bore us and ft) tl v1 the rain dashed 
in torrents in ¢ nd drenched us as com- 
pletely as if en dragged through a river 
Vainly did wi iserable brutes of post hacks, 
they would not move faster than about five miles an 
hour. ‘, in his oi!lskin capote and huge 
boots, river god; the Suridgee 
looked |} vanni in plored his patron 
saint, | id, and I myself upheld a 
useless u di lifficulty, while carry- 
ing water enough in my pettic I ish trousers 
once scarlet, but as! ma C ur, to supply a 
thirsty we, 
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s drenched 
chilled, until we can ry lov 
post-ho se, whe we e h 
changed our clothes, > postmaster 
out of his or nf e hot water 
with great trouble, | randy frown a 
bag, and made a vy ing ist of 


unripe cherries, cuct 
bread. It was about 
we arrived at 
ever threatened to addl 





The author is, evidently, a military man, 
and his special attention is given to whatever 
relates to his profession. 


Here is a descrip- 
tion of 
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RKISH 


TROOPS 








I walked 

med wl | 

future time to 1 

there wert 

The milazim ( 

barracks, looked exceedingly like a serj garnished 

with a white shoul l rhe guard stood arins, 

and the officers buzzed around us lik ‘m of bees, 

on + j tr + > “vy, * a} ] 4q r 

ars. bras S, -boxes, 

eovered the breasts of their u oduced 

to one or two of the chefs d'es ind we all sat 


down 
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and a pretty 

they played 

ov } sa 
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them, and they can bear fatigue and privation | 


conscious, amid the indulgences of home, of 


does not pretend to more than an account of 


They pre- | 
| style of « 


| by a few words of approval; 











Osmanlee dancing; and next a Russian and a Polish 
march; also a Turkish march and retreat, which was 
very curious. The peculiarly wild, mournful, yet mar- 
tial character of this their native Tartar music, the 
wailing notes of the trumpet, sad and plaintive 
beyond description, and the deep short rolling of the 
Turkish 1, have a charm to thrill the senses; and I 
was carried back in idea to the days of Mahommed, the 
conqueror of the Greek Emperors, of Suleiman the Magni- 
ficent, Amurath, and Bajazet, and other long-passed 
heroes of the haughty line of Othman. The Tartar 
race, though less refined and gentle than the elegant 
plished Arabs, were marked by even a prouder 
hivalry, though it might have been perhaps 
somewhat ruder in its character, In the pauses of the 
music, the nearest captain constantly looked at me for 
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wild 
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and accom 


applause, an 
and when the band having 
dered to play me a salaam, gave a prolonged 


be 
D¢ 


on ¢ 
Oriental ¢ 
Jriental fi 


band-master was presented to me by my worthy Asmo- 


vurish and filed off in a body, the swarthy Arab | 


appeared much and wondrously gratified | 


deus the medico. I praised his people’s performances, | 
which appeared to please him greatly; and we left the 
parade. But we were by this time surrounded by a 


swarm of officers; and I had first to visit their 
quarters, then the casernes of the private soldiers, who 
were all put under arms for my inspection. I was 
bli » arms, men, uniforms, paletots, knap- 
sacks, cartouch-boxes,—everything. The men were 
mostly short thickset fellows: here and there were some 
r Osmanli soldiers, with bold, hardy, intelli- 


, 
ced to exan 





tures; but all were Mahometans, no others being 
i into the army,and most of them natives of 
imelia or Anatolia. About seven Nugroi Monsene- 
ns were attached to every company of a hundred 
There were very few Albanians or Bosnians; 
these warlike and gallant barbarians being mostly 
ned for body-guards to Pashas, or for a force of 
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nen. 






irregular police soldiery. The Turkish troops I consider 
to be well-drilled automatons, in perfect discipline. 
Their uniforms are badly made, and a paltry imitation 


he Frencl 
ison cap with its handsome purple tassel, instead 
‘ It was wise to retain this, 





the European casquette. 


zh far less picturesque than the fine old tur- 





ban, the red tarbousch is the chosen head dress of every 
Moslem in the Ottoman Empire, from Sultan and 
Pasha down to the humblest caiquegee. It was curious 








1; but they have been wise enough to keep | 


wounded, but four of the robbers were captured, and 
beheaded on the spot by the keen sabres of the infu- 
riated troopers. The four remaining desperadoes who 
composed the band, made their escape with wonderful 
agility, and gained the rocky mountain fastnesses, where 
even the fleet-footed Albanians were unable to follow 
them. Their course was tracked to the hills of the 
north, and the bodies of their slain comrades, with their 
yataghans and pistols, splendidly ornamented with 
silver, remained the booty of the conquerors. But the 
spoil was divided; the limbs of the wretches were left to 
wolf and wild dog, eagle, or vulture, and the heads 
were brought in to be shown to the general in command 
of the cavalry regiments at Sarkjee, before whom also. 
the rescued captive was taken in his grief, that he 
might give his evidence. The extirpation of the whole 
gang of these dreaded outlaws was hoped for, as they 
had committed many outrages, especially on Christian 
travellers. We asked to see the heads, half doubting 
their reality, and on Giovanni’s showing evident reluc- 
tance to obeying our wishes, we went out on the veran- 
dah to insist upon their being shown to us. Most 
reluctantly the Tartar went up to the loft and brought 
down a small sack, containing twe of them. He slowly 
drew out the first by its scalp lock, disclosing the 
shaven crown of a Mussulman, and a dark fierce looking 
face. The dead man’s black beard and glaring eyes, 
the mingled expression of pain, cruelty, and ferocity; 
the sabre cut that crossed the cheek, and the agonized 
look, gave this bloody trophy a most ghastly appear- 
ance. The other heads were all dreadfully mutilated 
by sabre cuts, and the faces shockingly disfigured. 
Iovon bore back the grim proof of Turkish justice, and 
we returned to our breakfast. 





In conclusion, we take his description of 


MY TRAVELLING DRESS. 

I wore a light holland coat, a pair of scarlet Turkish 
trousers, boots, and spurs, with a turban of scarlet, 
twisted on a red fez cap. To tie myself up in my 
sashes was, every day, a work of time and labour. 
First, I rolled an immensely thick and heavy shawl 


| several times round my waist; then I tied on a crimson 
| shaw], and buckled on a broad leather belt, constructed 


in the oriental fashion, to carry a perfect arsenal of 
arms, stuck into which were my good Turkish yata- 
ghan, pistols, and daggers. On the present occasion, I 


| placed my pistols in their holsters. Over my belt I tied 


to see w the Turkish officers crowded round the in- 
fidel F and with what eager childishness they 
showed him their accoutrements, and asked if they 
were the same in Europe. Had I beea the Duke of | 


they could not have been more anxious to 
bation of their military perfections; and 
, when I 
me as if I were the Sultan's Capidjee Bashi, 
ie | of d death. After expressing my 
approval of their Nizam Djedeed, I went over the 








life ar 


the bearer 
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hospital; whose excellent condition deserves really very 
great prais The utmost care is taken of the sick 
in the Turkish service, and they are provided with 
every care and comfort. 


Very characteristic is this 
ADVENTURE AT SARKJEE. 
Early the next mornir awakened by a heavy 


g we were 
npling in the loft over our heads, of which we after- 








stopped before them, seemed | 


a long scarf of scarlet silk, with fringed ends. Emily 
equipped herself in a monstrous Tuscan straw hat, as a 
protection against the sun; and from her scarlet sash 
peeped the crossed hilt of a dagger, and the butts of a 
brace of pocket-pistols. We saw the six horses in the 
court below, and watched the long and clumsy operation 
of saddling them. Iovon was very busy and bustling; 
Giovanni very shrill and self-important; and, at last, 
the baggage and mattrasses were piled on the back of 
the luckless beast who was to carry them, giving very 
much the appearance of a loaded camel to that generous 
steed. Meanwhile, the windows and balconies of the 








| hotel, overlooking the court-yard, were crowded with 


officers and other well-dressed people; and ever and 
anon some one passed our lattice, walking along the 
balcony, and peeping in he new lions, as if our 
room were in reality a den for wild beasts. At length 
we heard the horses were ready, and descended the 


at t 


| stairs of the hotel to the archway between the court 


and the street. The throng there had increased to the 


| nuinber of some hundreds, but all were grave as oysters, 


wards discovered the cause. Our toilet, as usual, was | 
soon completed,—a_ short process where people sleep 
half dressed—and we made Giovanni get us some | 


breakfast. The face of the worthy Neapolitan expressed 
gled horror and triumph, and he tried hard once 
re to persuade us, even then to give up our journey, 
on account 


s were infested. 





ot 


retrace our 


he said 


steps 





the road We were used 
only laughed at his fear; and I 
colonel’s authority, that no such 
Watching until I was at 





istence. 





a distance from Emily, the Sicilian Calchas drew near, 
and told me, ina tone of mystery, that the heads of 
four robbers had been that night cut off, and brought in 
a few hours since by some mounted Arnaut troopers, 
nd were at that very time actually in the loft over our 
sleep and breakfast room. Thus was our noisy 
reveille accounted for. He begged me not to mention 


this to ‘Madame,’ for fear of the shock to her nerves; 
but Lat once told her, and made him relate the whole 
both, in utter disregard of his warning, and 
It seems that a band of 
, all Turks and Moslems of the 
id attacked a party of travellers in a rocky 
1 the frontier, between Bul 
ound the only man of the company to a tree, 












a party of cavalry rode up, and, alarmed by the 
f the unhappy victim, charged the robbers; but 


cries of 
these fierce marauders, far from flying, defended them- 









| from a mob of Swiss patriots, assembled 


the robbers, by | 


garia and Roumelia. | 


ered his mother and sister before his eyes, | 


and preserved as solemn an air as might be expected 
to witness the 
execution of the renowned William Tell. The officers 
present kept order and silence in the crowd; but it was 
scarcely needed: they were all mute as stock-fish, and 
looked like people who had come to witness an in- 
credible feat, and evidently regarded it as no laughing 


matter. One by one, the horses were brought up and 
mounted. Emily had a European saddle; so had the 
Tartar. The Suridgee had the usual saddle of the 


country—a mighty tower of sheepskins and cloths, 
placed on a high wooden framework, on the horse’s 
back. Giovanni, with a cloak and a number of cushions, 
made one of the red saddles a tolerably comfortable and 
endurable seat; whilst I monnted a similar one, but 
without the adjuncts. The Tartar flourished his long 
pipe-stick; the Suridgee buried the sharp angles of his 
shovel-shaved stirrups in his steed’s flanks; and forth 
we ambled, cleaving the crowd in twain, as a vessel 
divides the waves. 








The Navy: its Past and Present States, in a 
Series of Letters. By Rear-Admiral Sir 
Cuarces Narter, Edited by Major-General 
Sir Wittram Napter. Darling. 


| Narratives of Shipwrecks of the Royal Navy, 


selves with ferocity against their assai A 
lespe ensued; several soldiers were | 


between 1793 and 1849. Compiled principally 
Srom Official Documents in the Admiralty. 
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Witu1am Stepuen Gitry, D.D., Vicar of 

Norham, and Canon of Durham, Parker. | 
We have put these books together into the | 
same notice, because, although there is little | 
similarity in subject, there is an important one | 
in fact. The topics treated of in the first have 
no slight bearing upon the disasters described 
in the second. The arguments of Sir C. Naprer 
are proved by the narratives of Mr. Guxty. | 
The defects in the construction of ships and in 
the regulations of the navy are causes of the 
shipwrecks so frequent in the Royal Navy. 
But, although it would be very desirable that 
these books should be read by the same per- | 
sons, we fear that they will find two very 
different classes of readers, and that the patron 
of the shipwrecks and disasters will enjoy 
them in his book-club, without caring to in- 
quire into causes by referring to the Rear- 
Admiral’s letters; while the politicians and 
“the navy men” who will recreate themselves 
with the pungent and trenchant criticisms of 
the sailor, will not trouble themselves to turn 
to the more sober narrative of the disasters | 
to which the navy has been subjected. 

That the management of the navy needs 


great reform; that it is extravagant, wasteful, | ‘! 


unscientific ; building ships to rot, and putting 

together huge structures to pull them to pieces 

again; that the Government work is more 

dearly paid and worse executed than that of | 
any private merchant; that the system is un- 
sound at the core, and that thousands and 
millions might be saved with increased efli- 
ciency in the result, is now an established 
opinion. The series of articles on this subject 
that appeared in The Times newspaper some 
months since, have given popularity to a sub- 
ject which hitherto has been rather avoided by 
the newspapers, probably, because few editors | 
are sufficiently acquainted with nautical affairs 

to write about them. 

But Sir C. Naprer is not to be implicitly 
accepted as an authority. He is too hot- 
headed and too obstinate. He means well, is 
truly patriotic, devoted to his profession and 
solely actuated by a sincere desire for the im- 
provement of the "Navy. But he is one of 
those men who form strong opinions, and then 
permit their opinions so to colour their vision 
that every object is seen through a distorted 
medium; he makes grievances where none 
exist, and presses into his service arguments 
and facts which, to a calmer eye, appear to be 
more against him than for him, 

Upon the whole, however, it must be ad- 
mitted that this volume is a valuable contri- 
bution towards Navy Reform. It contains 
that which is essential to the success of a 
reformer, an entire conviction of the truth 
and justice of his cause, and a plain speaking 
that inspires his audience with confidence. He 
is also as unscrupulous as the opponents of 
abuses are compelled to be; he employs every 
weapon that offers itself, argument, abuse, 
ridicule, personality, satire, which will serve to 


cD 


give point and force to his blows. I ni 


Mr. Gritty informs us that in the course of 
the last sixty years no less than 400 vessels of 
various sizes have been lost, not a few of them 
through sheer neglect. Others owed the 
catastrophe to the ignorance of the authorities 
at home keeping them on dangerous stations | 
in winter, or commanding them to places not 
fit to be navigated by such craft. Sometimes 
we find bad seamanship producing fearful perils. 
The great majority of the accidents might have 
been avoided by due diligence and care. Onlya 
small fraction of them were inevitable. But 
in all, whatever the cause of the peril, there 
is the same brave endurance of it by the 
sailors, the same coolness, intrepidity and self- 
devotion. In this the character of the British 
seaman is unrivalled, and Mr. Gitty’s volume 
is, if for nothing else, valuable for this, that it 
is a monument to the national virtues, never 
so proudly displayed as when the oecasion 
most calls for them. 

This is the account of the loss of The Mag- 














pie, in 1826, under the command of Licutenant 
: ‘ 


By W. O. S. Gitry. With a Preface. By | Epwarp Situ. It was destroyed by a hur- 


ricane in the West Indies: 
THE WRECK OF “THE M AGPIE.” 


At the moment of the vessel 
mate of the name of Meldrum stri 
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water; to these he clung; and 
of a part of his clothing, he aw ety 
the fate of his ¢ ympanions. 
Not a sound met his ear; in vain his anxious gaz¢ 
endeavoured to pierce the gloom, but the darkness 
too intense. Minutes appeared like hours, and still th 
awful silence remained unbroken: he felt, and 
thought was agony, that out of the twenty-four human 
beings who had so lately trod the deck of the schooner, 
he alone was left. ‘This terrible si pe > { ) 
beyond the power of endura ind ral 
to envy the fate of his ¢ ympa lions, 
voice at no great distance inquiring if 
one near. He answered in t] ive; and 
ing out in the direction from t sou | 
ceeded, he reached a boat to which seven persons w 
clinging; amongst whom was Lieutenant Smith, 
( | j sl 
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preservation we t as ¢ 
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he schooner ly ese 1 
| ing vessel, a rh lv ‘ 
large enough to have saved them all; but t sud 
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thought and prudence. Several men had t 
climb in on one side; the consi t 
heeled over, became half filled with water, and then 
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f t l- 
those on the keel immediately r 
and succeeded with the assistan 
righting the boat. Two of their number got 
and commenced baling with their h t S 
remained in the w supporting 
runwales. 
Order being restored, their spirits began to 1 
and they entertained hopes of escaping from t 
peril: but this was of short duratior 
sufferings which they had as yet endured 
in comparison wi t had now tot 
The two met ( ced 
a cry was heard of “a shark, a sh ( 
describe the cor n which ¢ 1: i 
known the horror sailors | of th vora ani- 
nals, who seem rised | t when tl pre} 
at hand. All order was at an end; the boat again ca 
sized, and the men were left struggling in tl rs 
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to clear 


by a shark. Even whilst suffering the 
torture he restrained the expression of 
fear of increasing the alarm of the 1 


of his end 


They had once more recommenced their labours 
out the boat, when one of his legs was s¢ ized 
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This was the loss of The Anson, in 1807 
off the coast of France: 
THE LOSS OF “THE ANSON.” 
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s Heroines. By | 


Cowbe N ( I .BKn. 


Lamp's Tales of Shaksper: 


SPERE’S plays and put them into prose s 


it could have Deen 


we doubt whether 


Cuartes Lamp. or would have been well | beamed wi th ndilledion, hes figure dilated with 

received by the public, but for the peculiarly | energy of her appreciatio n of lofty sentiment and d 

pleasant manner he had of telling a story, yo , her tone thrilled w ith admiration and 
ng; nature | which, coming from his “wp had a charm, ah PT nolo ake erage a 

ites Yas parted i himself, apart from any intrinsic | 224 sublimity of thought, Bellario felt that he gazed 
J, a ‘ . upon asentient, high-minded woman—one capab] 

worth or interest. That work probably sug- | , ; her part in the great drama of lif vt 

. ;. - - N be g@ her part 1 1e great drama of lite, and “a 

ge ted the enterprise of which the two first icing the destinies of others by her intellect, her sent 

— are before us. Mrs. Crarke has} ont her actions. 











ene 











in 1804. in the | taken SuaxspeRe’s heroines for her heroines, a 
a eae end calling in the aid of imagination, she has | By way of contrast we subjoin 
have | sought to depict them as, judging them by | THE CHILDHOOD OF LADY MACBETH, 
bs . bg . o o | 
shake ehecnsters: bi thavelentbeebs benete ” 
their « h wac : rs in the pl y it n ght ¢ om And yet there was a latent expression, a somet 
aia | pose 1 that 1 ley were In thei early youth. | antagonistic, in the clear be auty of rat at child, 
_ _| Her design is thus stated in the preface : | Surpassingly handsome she was; but yet a look tl 
they had ' 2 es " , ¥ ane eee 
: Se _ . was in those blue eyes, 1 od their loveline f 
] The n, to trace th probable antecedents | ‘ e eyes, that marred their ] = 





and colour, and seemed sinisterly to contradict 


yme of Shakespere’s women: to ‘ 
i their attractive power. In the mouth, too, round tho 





circumstan 















_ 3 ; ‘bags a t lif full and rubious lips, and amid those ex« juis ite dimples 
t ) ice, event, and associate, surroundi: ife | ee 
1 ‘pian OC er ae iga ae “ps aia: there played certain lines that presented indi ations fa 
t ot heroes, Which micnt have ¢ ate | J ? . 7 > ee 
, : : Son ll iia bal tea glad startling contrast of will and unfeminine inflexibility 
nN) ind e germs Or character recognised i ie1r *.1 2 » 2 . . 
i : 5 aa eta ture what mieht | With so muc h charm of feature, which might have pro- 
, ] mat é ni developed; to conjectu e Mgnt | . ~ ° ° 
re i J I ’ . i. ] - . re eae ri —_ 
: . : ; duced sensations of repulsive surmise to one accustomed 
ive been the first imperfect dawnings of that which he | ; iis egg hogy: °p : ‘ ight ear 
: Sates hy rer to seek charm in expression rather than in linear 
has shown us in the meridian blaze of perfection: and | “ees 
: : : , sie tp yeauty. 
. but tl it was believed that such a design would combine much | ie amacnchi aca. Hace Gan che wae MRO aGA. Thane 
| ype ; ; P jut among those b 0} he s surrounded, ther 
lered | matter of interesting speculation, afiord scope for | | Trin ct eit, sane tena. tis ati Maddie 
: r fay 1 be productive of entertainment it were no such scrutinizers—no such fastidious analy 
up | Pp wit Taney, and ¢ proauctive tr entertaininent in Pipl iy ee ea RON. 5 oe 
et bE ee i r fond father dwelt — rapture, and almost wo 
listant: tne va lS narratives. } } - . ey girl “ae > 
m1 on the face of his little girl, and found nou 
perils yet | as etkN es 
ee But she warns us that no attempt has been | but loveliness; and she, gr: atified with praise, v 
t f ind 


which | come to him that she might enjoy that whic 
hy the | they are supposed to have flourished, This is | ©°"S* _ and ar jit lavished upon me aha 

: eK: 7 ane" aye ‘ +, | with adulation, and accustomed to indulgence, she soon 
was | greatly to be regretted, for an opportunity | 


: ; ¢ : . | tired of no monotonous an amusement, and she lingered 
he distant | has been lost, which might have been most | yh 
sche he . ops =e 3 'o : less and less by her old father’s sile, and strayed farther 


uch so, | advantageously seized, to add to the popular | 


made to give pictures of the times it 












} a el . . eee and oftener in search of more congenial entertainment 
ver deck knowledge about SHAKSPERE’S plays by filling than his quiet voice, and approving looks could afford. 
iniea- | np, as it were, the vacua unavoidable in the She was fond of peering into the armoury, and watch- 


| drama, which is limited to a certain length, | in 
| and telling her readers a great deal about the | 





» of the arms, perform 





the man who had the cl 
duties of cleaning, burnishing, and arranging them, 
| times and places i shich those wondrous | and keeping them in order, ready for use in case of need; 
; times anc P aces In which 10se Wondarou ang Keeping I uer, ready I § é reed; 





scenes are laid, of which little is known at | a8 there was no knowing in those turbulent times, when a 
“abe ; 14 rrency miclit arise fer the lord of a castle to 
| present to the great majority of those who | sudden emergency mig ht arise for the lord of a castle to 
3 z “ J ; es is me fonao ere she wonld 
| witness or read them with ever new delight, ” it hi ve len — arms for defen e. H r¢ he h “er l 
- ‘ ® ter, ; oe: Si ( $ about Ds 2- AXE, PIKE, 

vail, In| but the knowledge of which would add im- | ‘0! % king a thousand questions about battle-ax« ai 
t] pave sly paneer tors njoyment. dagger, lance, sword,and cross-bow; and as the armourer 
ense >] Pe ° . . . 
aay d helmet, morion, cuirass, corslet, habergeon, and 

ent | Portia, the Heiress of Belmont, and The | ’ ‘ ; 

en been | Thane’s Daughter (Lady Macnetn), form the | o¢ 

















ol 


eastplate, she would inquire the shape and meaning 
<j Ju ’ of each several piece of coat-of-mail, and learn curiously 
contents of the first two parts. Chey are fan- | the use of every separate weapon that she saw. 
cifully designed, and, in Portia, there isa great | She loved too, to watch the men-at-arms in the court 
deal of poetry. But yet in both there is a yard, practising their management of these different 
want of rea lity. We feel as we read that the 4 | weapons, and she would note with unwearied interest, 
are but pretty fancies, the effect probab ly of the dexterity and skill of the retainers in these war- 
the naturalization of the heroines in our | like sports and exercises. 





‘umphant | minds ; for to us Portia and Lady Macsern | ee eee eee 
1 erceping | are not a poet’s imaginations, but existences as ; a ; 
but with | real as any of our dead friends whom memory | Zhe Kickleburys onthe Rhine. By Mr. M. A, 
-olled on. The | cherishes, Hence, with all herskill, Mrs.Crarxe| Titmarsu. Second Edition, London : 
yed, and | does not carry our convictions with her; we | Smith, Elder and Co, 
ta mile | read with a consciousness, never fora moment | Tyrs second edition differs from other: sezond 


forgotten that it is all an invention, just as we editions, in that it contains a preface, more 
should peruse a professedly imaginary boy- | amusing, and more profoundly satirical even 
hood of Scort, Wettineton or Perr. Taken, | than the tale that it introduces, in which 
of one | however, with this drawback, which is inherent | Tuackeray has performed, and successfully 
: ang | in the design, and considering the tales as tales, | too, the daring feat of bearding the Thunderer 
to the | they are ingenious and creditable productions | ypon his throne. It is even so. The Times, in an 
took as | Of a fertile fancy; the composition, too, is | article very unlike in its language to its usual 








| put them | singularly graceful, as a short extract will | vigorous Saxon, thought fit to fall foul of Mr. 
la, which | show. ; | Tuackxeray’s little Christmas drochure. The 
h neither Here is a portrait of 


author has taken up the cudgels and repaid 





| 
| 
| 





oe | ee a 
the assault with interest. Never was an 
PORTIA ON HER SEVENTEENTH BIRTHDAY. “is . l - » i 
earn ; mays | attack so quietly and so effectually put down. 
flam It was the morning on which she comy _— her | For once, The Times has met with its match, 
ri es seventeenth ve; She ntered the library sere Bellario | 
wuts. ce, be f we : library nes Be ge | not only finding an antagonist with ability to 
7 “ "| Sat, and as she st €( rwari o present im Wi 
rt raha’ aie epped forwar Labecritteeny ' * | defy its power, but with courage to sustain its 
t Tailou 


rare old vo ome of poetry and a heap of blushing dew- 


our, | covered flowers which she hs ad just gathered as a birth- | enmity, and in a pee sition that ean afford to 
st clear | day token, she looked so radiant wit! happiness and | endure a fight. It so happened, that on the 
he stern | beauty, that he involuntarily gazed at her as he would | VeTy day on which the article appeared in the 
rds the | have done at a beautiful vision—an impersonation of The Times, the author received a note from 
¥ | chil lon the verge of womanhood. Her fair hair, | his pub lisher stating that the first edition was 
lisordered by the eagerness with which she had | exhausted. The opportunity afforded by the 
collected her flowers regardless of thorns, spray, droop- | second edition was seized for the wiek ling of 
ig branches; her cheeks, glowing | the polished but sharp weapon, a fi: agment of 
nd exercise; her April eyes, bright | which we put upon record, as an event in the 
Se she greeted him who | literary history of the time. 
ther and brother both in one to her infancy 
lhood; her tender looks, her gentle sweetness, her 
r, half lavish, half timid, while contending 
> strong emotion that filled her heart towards 
knelt upon the cushion at his feet, and laid | 
aan he ad caressingly upon his knee, all made him fancy 
her a little fon lling r rnild again. But when, some 





leaves, or sweeping 












“Any reader who may have a faney to purchase a 
copy of this present second edition of the History of 
| the Kickleburys Abroad had best be warned in time 

that The Times newspaper does not approve of the work, 
=a has but a bad opinion both of the author and his 
readers. Nothing can be fairer than this statement : 





and 2, 





bol 1 but 
* Suwax- 


tories. | minutes after im site ag gg Re ls om pA if you happe n to take u up the poor little volume at a 

PO ee He AS Sng a > oe, eae) iS we railroad station, and read this sentence, lay the book 

congenial mind of Ee et a Reames Che post whose richly-em- | down and buy something else. You are warned. What 
sai “ened volume she held in her hand; when her eyes | more can the author say > If after this your??? buy— 
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amen! Pay your money, take you b k, and fall to. | Holywell street, put ( . ring, and | The } { 7 AN l. I Tt 
Between ourselves, honest reader, it is no very stron which | 5 8¢ t his § ‘ Sanndere and Otley. 18%1 
potation which the present purveyor offers to you. It | waisteoat, and then l cut ada the I ne eee ee ms 
will not trouble your head much in the drinking. It | o r | the # ] I ee it al 
was intended for that sort of negus which is offered at | hi ) 7 to wear all j mingled with the defects of 
Christmas parties ; and of which ladies and childrer tis per t , ners » ¢] a. 1] 
may partake with refreshment and cheerfulness. Last | you be a swell at nd iy a sega: . on 
year I tried es which was old, I nd stror test, for my part, I | t ; i sue 
and scarce any one would drink it. This year we send il t d sul Zant ! 
round a mildertap, and itis liked by customers: though | uw my friend the « t t and | Indeed, the author’s f 3 i 
the critics (who like strong ale, the rogues !) turn up | « ng it with tl ur’, 1 | excels in the didactic strain; h ! f 
their noses. In heaven’s name, nith, serve ; that what I had fancied t ess ' +} 
round the liq uor to the gentlefolks. lat 1 op nat 2 pate . 
another g heme: it is Christmas time, it will do your intended to swell ( ‘ I ee Ge ae er eemer tes 
harm. it is not intended to keep long, this sort « ipon the inaugura \ i | gives t rein a 5 r 
drink. (Come, froth up, Mr. Publisher, and pass | hardly believe as much « { ' tlence is that, read in Ww I 
quickly round !) And, as s for the professional gentle- t we lly ar ! ingel would appear to be a work of 
nen, we must get as them I interpret ] - but. as a whole. it } 
The Times genti diff Sod Minkes the eg: pre Pege 
pleas ) is the loudest ft ull, and mad will perceive that my ( : 3 
aon" eal emsgpey ie refreshment offered to hit tent motive, whi L ] ked up ! n | 26 1S, yet ; 
than any other critic. There is no use shirking this | | ” The sly rogue! ’ ¥ so c th ntent tor at with | b 
statement : whena man has beenabused in The Times, | court.) There is { hould be limited 
he can’t hide it, any more than he could hide the know- l this truth, like est t | » the ideal: ¢] he should 
le Ige of his havi g been comm tted to prison by Mr over England t i “ee — ar 1 : : 
Henry, or publicly caned in Pall-Mall “You see it it 1 has bought tl al iy ee 
your friends’ eyes when they meet you. They knowit. | the prisoner’s pl ? ' “© that no' 1 DON ‘ 
They have chi it toaman. They wl hould be set on a high stool,’ t , { good fiction is not the pi 
about it at the club, and looked over the pap ty nts and balat ' Yet t { Tt must pr 
My next door neighbour came to s { I rf ex + 
and I saw by his face that he had the whole story pat ficit by the omi 1 of ( aed i. f SE LTS 
Revered says he, ‘well, I have heard of it; and the ignats that bear the stamp { ( t por eee pe ages 
fact is, they were talking yout you at dinn rlast night, | vacuity of the writer’ } vile -|7 ates to reality 
and m¢ tie onin ig that The Times had—ahem ;—“ walked | you! You rascal, y te] | y! | true ¢ l \ 1c 
into you.’’ lis lordship has fou f t t i m I c i 
My zood M— T te, there 1d tin} I t nal nwveé } : 
if need be, the st 1 P l d 0 : , . : 
article, dated me ea L _ P 
here is a letter from tl dated four! - t i io 
January 4th, and which lordshi bu 
““My dear Sir,—Having vlc ( f tuity, i ld t | 
the first edition (of x thousa of The Kk leh (| r V 
Abroad, and having orders for more, had we not r’s and the 
proceed to a second edition ? and will you permit me t l l, for their in tha a ; cig pe 7 
enclose an or ee «“e. ; uitir purport 7 . Sa es nie! : : 
Singular coineidence! erv autl ITeaven bl \ want « ystan | 
so abused by a critic had te l tleman] WO! 4 I ’ 
good T 1 how easily woul e take tl ryful ¥ hat I 
censure ! for a simile, , ve 
“Yes, yes,” yousay; ‘iti "vy i ompariso1 1 hoy ii : 
toaffect to be sail fPamentty tho ( u iate purport \ ; l ti Vv < | 
You bear it as a boy bears a fl one ut L engel very ch i 
crying out; but don’t swagger a ; As L try t of 1 { | g 
Let us have truth before all. id f nder, | t I us in 
good word than a bad one fi Jove who has 1 (t va f recat oe te : 
critic abuses me from a hig 1 11S GLVi li | “s ‘ 
while, I will ay ppe al. If I can show that the judge who Jup - J tak ) : S I i I 
is delive ring sentence against me, and laying down t his manner, and { 4 allt ength had put 
law and — 1 pretence of 1 ing, | 10 | awful empl With g 
and no law, and is neither more nor less than a pom- flung from |} t t us| yf 
pous wes who ought not to be heard in any re- - tw tine hi : fro , 1¢ 1 i a 
spectable court, I will do so; and then, dear friends, | tet usa low that t t : eine a ms 
Oo ea you will have something to laugh at in th it that t mm, whose fa 
00k. tleman who has ta l ) for the time pt as S 
[The critique is then « _ icted from The Times.] That opinion no m t ! Of 7 First Angel, then, w 
_ There is the 1 vhol e art ] but (the beer being t \ nt | its worth consists whol! 1 wl 
(in the paragraph sreadiion't { ns to the Gaz ly eee ] ’ 
winds up with the diseased oysté of the brewer 1 le a 1 is ( u 
worthless creature for daring to like it can The 7 tt fy | rr Se : : 
could only do so from a idesit ‘e to h l y exchequ | l 1 st be long 
sense of superiority by admeast ure ment with the most Does he not himself [ \ 1 \ ) 1 ously pu l. He ] 
worthless of his fellow-cr atures ! grud it_ to such a polite, 1 gt u med | five y it | 
The reader is worthless for liking a book of which all ithor? If he finds no d ; } } f ’ 
the characters are worthless except two which are offered ld I? If he } a pe sete ; ote 
to his respectful admiration ; and of these two the author xe at my empty ¢ O I es domutearedie Ba 
does not respect one, but struggles not to laugh in his | 8] 1 for his work I neat , Into 1 epths OF | > 
face; whilst he apparently speaks of another in a tone tyle, such a chai 1 turn ¢ ! fiof expanding his mind, t 
of religious reverence, beca the lady is a countess, rit ‘sm Why, @ ma thor s to tl v off f 
and because he (the author) is a sneak. So read Christn < = j ee : ‘ 
author, characters, are rogues all. Be there any h ind sibl BD bee Saseee. cay 
men left, Hal? About Printing-house-square, 1 pans tion { t t t pe a of inquiry 
you may light on an honest mat ueamish man, a | Year,” must evidently of the truta 
proper moral man, a man that you Latin e ex ton | The First A 
the half column if you will but . splendid return. frequently s i to t 
And what a style it is, that great man’s! What t scholarship like chat, t pay dbl ature which perplexes | \ 


hoighth of foine language entoirely! How he ean dis- | te Hogging thas s t i { | 

coorse you in. Sot lish for all the world as if it was | Yeuth (it Ae was al re nm 
Latin! For instance, suppose you and I had to an- L for), must 0 ot 
nounce the sciporiean news that some writers published | Wh would you t i ina to give it | pproval 1 
what are called Christmas books ; that Christmas books rt n the b t , >| consclen shi lemn 
are so called because they are published at Christmas; y other) waiter to ,' col lto its 

and that the purpose of the authors is to try and amuse | Of "uth, | i n nouns “ee mal } ] 








eople. Suppose, I say, we had by the sheer force of diseased oyster ;’” m iy b tt ee rp ’ a 
intellect, or by other means of observation or informa- | 0/Sters, Zhe thes t I lak another novel, and then, w i 
tion, discovered these great truths, we should hav i s pickl . Latur : he ve to tl vorld 

announced them in so many words. And there it is a1y ann not w y let 

that the difference lies between a great writer anda S i What ] 1 t] y 

poor one; and we may see how an infe rior man may rl, . ] ] } ; 

fling a chance away. Mg es my fr iend lof Ti Times r! I , . rhe ee ; . “ ve 

put these propositions ? ‘it has been customary, ( } ] re ft tro sHAapPter s— 

he, ‘‘ of late years for the purveyors of am sing Tite ra- | at a man cana 

ture to put forth certain opuseules, denominated ter J language, t 

Christmas books, with the ostensible intention of | P id, as I have no doubt he is, t that he is 

swelling the tide of exhilaration, or other ¢ rpanse LPOY 1 to write lit nl] t 
emotions, incident upon the exodus of the old or the leading Journal of E I t want 

inauguration of the new year.” That is something | C™mnence and polite learning to sit on t t Me Nenad 

like a sentence ; not a word scarcely but’s in Latin, and | bench, and to direct the pt opinion F the ha 


the longest and handsomest out of the whole dictionary : dee , 


That is proper economy—as you see a buck from 
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; beautiful grounds in the evening. 
for study is limited, it would be useful to 
sar What you had gathered, in your long hours 
, from books and from reflection: 
1 to be extravagant ; it would be a great advantage 


> could often examine y 








r cabinet of 





: your pictur 
wes are chie fly men of 
nt thing for him to have 
the men of learning an 


ur drawing-room. You 





him, and he would often be able to 






ion that not likely to get 

nests respect 1S 

hat} 1 be o1 ily tore with one 

anotl But the keeps a shop, and lives upon 
the pr thereof | he is nevermore 


a proper perso yn 





I ( ist you 3 You 
] iS ince if you met him 


ing the matter with him, 
like the gulf between the 


Your neighbour has 









ket pla 

m the ad 
le t Yor 

ris like his to the poor one. 











I ur same reasons why they should be friendly 
tances together, and the the same fact that 

they t so. Keepi a shop was the obstacle in 
one case; living on the premises is the obstacle in the 
se Are these, in truth, real o les? Is it 
it they uuld be s »? By your actions vou 

ert t e and oucht to be. You say that 

rose whom f: ahion has ranged below you are not fit to 
be associates for you, and in saying this you are 


} 


r false witness against your ne eenee. 





eis asad ec ynseqnence attac 


this system of misconception and n 
It is one of the greatest possible 


isrepresentation. 





hinderances to the 
ith of all kinds 


igious. We all 


, whether soci il, p litical, or 
know there is much evil in the 














world; we all wish to lessen or romove it; and how do 
‘ eek ing about this happy cons om 
Why y shutti ] p in little flocks 

1 clas ri 

u's 1, ponsequence of our 
ignorance, that we are a great deal better than they 
( h partial uted the bl 

] The love of tri h warms and animates 

boso s burning i ighbour’s to The 

feelings of humanity, of piety, of duty, of friendship, 
are as strong in him as in ourselves; and if we assume 
that they are not so, because they have not led to the 
same opinions, or do not spring from the same worldly 
condition as our own, we do him a great wrong, and 


that those who 
1 declare what 


It is time 







1 
Kl 


1 creat self-de Cc , 











1 and so kh if it may be, the | 
day when men unde rsta nding the duty of bearing a true 
ich other, shall learn with gladness, perhaps 
iment also, that every earnest and honest 
soul is a brother whom it may be the y to love. 





Wife: 


from the German 


a Tale of the Papacy. 
of Leorotp Scnerer. By Mrs. 
R. Sroparr. London: Chapman. j 
slation has been 
e interest which recent events have 
and Pret I found 

ident in the life of Pope Grecory VIL, in 
the vear 1076, as recounted by LAMBERTUS, in his 
refect of 
the great trouble of the 
at length pl ced him under the ban « of the Ch ureh, 


nis story, whose trat doubtless 








QUINTIUS, ¢ 


wless acts, t« 








a fury the sacrilegious ener attacked the church in which | 
the Pope eter. iron le Festival of Christmas Eve, 
and dragged him by fe hair from the altar, and out 


to the street and to a fortified tower. All the city 
lew to arms at this outrage, and besieg 1th e house o 





f 

. released 

on he was saved from 
t] 


larmed for his safety 








ls, a feud raged between them, | 
! 





» Pope, ar d much devastation 





ScneFER has 





niously wrought into a fiction of 





and excitir 











various ¢ interest, mi rs. x with it a legend 
that GREGORY n despite of his sa- 
cerdotal an il vows, and it vdehenes of the laws | 
of the ¢ presents him also as a dealer in 
magic materials, an exciting story coul 





} produced by a writer of SCHEFER’ 
genius—and so it is, 





executed, and, although we are averse to the pressing 


| 
| 
| 


as he cannot | 





Poems. 


and very wholesome pleasure from | 


a little poorer than he. } 


n 
ensions of the Pay cy, is founded | 


tome, had committed | 


found ition of the sto ry which | sing. 


1 | of fiction into controversy, because it is unfair, and sub- | | happies t moments, when 


== 


stitutes passion for reason and prejudice for argument, 
we must admit that the picture of the Papacy “ie 
given will help to make its real character better k ’ 
at a time when so many are being tempted to transfer 
it their alleviance. 











POETRY / AND THE DRAMA. 


By Exizanetu Barrett Browning. 


A new Edition. In 2 vols. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1851, 


Ir is quite time for those who fill the important 
office of guiding and informing the public taste 
by —— of the books that aspire to 
represent the intellect of the age, to exercise a 
litt tle 1 more severity than of late has been the 


— with them. Years ago, when the 
Edinburgh Review and Blackwood’s Magazine 


were in the vigour of their youth, an author, 
whether in poetry or prose, who possessed any 
substantial pretensions to a place in the world’s 
regards, was so vigilantly observed by the 


ause his | reviewers, that he dared not trespass against 


rhyme, metre, or sense, and no amount of 
genius apparent in his pages was received 

an excuse for the violation of the acknow- 
ledged artistic rules of composition or flights 
of no-meaning, resorted to when fancy 
had soared her highest and failed to find a 
definite idea, By our critics there has been ex- 
changed for that trenchant criticism, so whole- 
some in its effects, however bitter the draught 
at the moment, a sort of homeeopathic treat- 
ment of aspirants for literary fame. It 
has become the fashion to praise everybody, 
more or less: to pass the most glaring faults 
unnotivred, and laud with extravagant praise 
whatever of praiseworthy can be found. Worse 
than this, there is a growing tendency to mis- 
take the unintelligible for the profound, and 


nation ? | nonsense for something surpassing the critic’s 


comprehension. The German school, albeit 


ing our neigh- | we are greatly indebted to it for imparting 


strength and vigour to our composition and ex- 
panding the range of thought, has, nevertheless, 
produced its mischiefs, for it has encouraged 
: spec ies of mysticism, ‘that is extremely con- 
venient toa large class of minds whose ideas 
are by nature “extremely indefinite and who 
are thus enabled to indulge them to the top 
of their bent with the luxury of believ ing that 
they are transcendentally sublime, when, in 
fact, they are merely dreamily vague. It is 
time, we repeat, for the Journalists ‘and Critics 
of the Literature and Art of the time to come 


| to the rescue of common sense, and by a 
resolute and unsparing exposure of such 


| errors and false pretences, wheresoever found, 
/endeavour to restore the trespassers to the 


| limits over which they have strayed, and to 


Translated | deter future aspirants from a practice so 


tempting, because so easy; so deceitful, because 
| so flattering to the dreamy tendencies of youth; 
and so fatal, because, when once indulged, so 
difficult to be avoided. 

But this duty of severest criticism of care- 
lessness or affectation is never more incumbent 
on areviewer than in a case where there 


is 
no excuse for them; where the author is 


Pope, who | capable of better things, does better things, 
In | and sins wilfully. 


Genius is not privileged to 
play any pranks it pleases, nor is a poet to be 
excused for setting at defiance the laws of 
grammar and of rhyme, and uttering mysterial 
| nonsense, because sometimes he favours us with 
| better things, and can, if he will, fill our ears 
with divinest melodies, 

Mrs. Brownine, erst Miss Barrett, is 2 
poet; she has genius; she can discourse most 
| | eloquent music, and singing soar, and soaring 
3ut there is not a writer of our time more 

obnoxious than herself to the charges of affec- 
tation and carelessness, She has been bitten 
| with the mania for ae mysticism, only 
that she has not the reasoning power requ! isite 
to turn it to ac count, and so in striving to say 


| something new she i 1s ever losing herse If i In afog, 
| 


The translation has been neatly | and seeing objects through a foo she mistakes 


| a farthing rus hlight for a star. Even in her 


she throws herself 
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most sweetly, there will come a sudden pause, 
and then, as with an effort, a miserable affec- 
tation of profundity will be thrown in to mar 
the strain. Nor inthis is she alone. She is 
one, and among the foremost, too. of a 
numerous class of writers, continually increas- 
ing, tempted by the example of her success, 


upon her own natural impulses and is singing | 


and the forbearance with which her faults have | 


been received by the press and the public. 


The style is contagious in itself, for it is always | 


asier to be vague than sublime, and to use 
strange words than invent definite ideas. 
“Your true no-meaning puzzles more than 
wit.’ Wereceive some six or eight volumes 
of poetry every week, and four-fifths of them 
are infected with the same disease, only that 
in them, wanting the cenius to compens ite for 
the affectation, it is so much the more in- 
tolerable. 


We are sorry to speak thus of a poet of so 
much ability as Mrs. Brownine, but truth 
demands a plain expression of an opinion 
which has been long pronounced in society, 
although it has not yet found a voice in the 
press. But the mission of Tur Lonpon 
Lirerary JOURNAL is to give to the world 
the utterance of that voice, as it speaks in the 
most intelligent circles of the metropolis of 
the world. It is our plan and purpose to 
break through the conventionalisms of criticism, 
and speak out plainly upon authors and books, 
and to endeavour, so far as we may, to restore 
some of the spirit of independent criticism 
which has been so long dormant. But we 
trust that it will be a genial and wholesome 
spirit; sympathizing with and enc 
whatever is good and true, recognising genius 
wherever it is found, but, for the sake of that 
genius itself, unsparing of its faults, that it 
may put them to mending. 

It was with pride that we noted Mrs. 
Brownine’s first efforts. We believed that 
here was a spirit destined to a futurity of 
renown. It was not that so much was done, 
as that there was so much promised. There 
was the presence of genius, but disguised, 
deformed and shackled. We relied upon age 
and experience to strengthen its limbs, so that 
it should throw off the bonds and put away 
the disguises and affectations, and come forth 
in its own native simplicity. In this hope we 
have been as yet disappointed. Mrs. Brown- 
inG has not profited much by experience, and 
age has converted many of her foibles into 
habits. In the latest poems in these volumes 
we find the very same defects which we la- 
mented in the earliest, if anything, exaggerated 
and more frequent, as if she had learned to 
look upon them as virtues, and was proud to 
display them. Still there is the same reckless- 
ness of rhyme and metre; the same indulgence 
in words without meaning, the same mistaking 
of sound for sense, the same incompleteness of | 
thought, as if her imagination could only 
embrace a part of an idea. Yet mingled with | 
these are passages and even whole poems of | 
the truest poetry, which double our regret that 
one who can write so well should condescend 
to write so ill, and which suffice, like the ten 
holy men in the doomed cities, to save her 
volumes from utter condemnation, and to 
— for her a place among the poets of 
“ngland. 


uraging 





A few specimens, both of her beauties and | 
faults, will illustrate these remarks, We begin | 
with the latter, that the reader may part with 
the most pleasing impression upon his mind. | 

The Leader, and some other papers, have | 
quoted, in proof of her powers, passages from 
“The Vision of Poets,” intended to depict | 
the supposed sufferings of the sons of song— 
one of those myths maintained by the whole 
race in their verses and disproved by their } 
lives. It contains a sort of illustrated cata- | 
logue of the poets from the earliest times to 
the present, and professes to depict the cha- | 
racteristic of each. Some portions of it are | 
unexceptionable, but what will our readers | 
say to such stuff as the following. 
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And Burng, with pungent vassionings 
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rirl had composed such dogerel 
ent it to a provincial newspaper, 


en rejected as unfit even for 
its “Oyiginal Poetry.’”—but being by M 
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i 
BrownrnG some critics have dared to express | 


admiration for it! Here, again, from “the 


> TY 97 «99 
s/rama OL xe 


aj a ». 


Surely this is pure nonsense, If it is in- 
tended to convey any idea at all, why is it not 
expressed more distinctly ? They “who have 
clear thoughts can always 
A hazy sentence is always the result of mental 
confusion. The ideais not distinct upon paper 
because it is indistinct in the mind. One 
more 





Is not this very midsummer madness ?—And 


this also ? 


And Tt ( t 
Note 0 note, ) heig 
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With ng f 


And there are not many pages in which 


provoking faults such as these are not to be 


found destroying the tasteful reader’s delight | 


when he is most pleased and most admiring, 
Yet are the beauties so many and so creat 
that for their sake we 
What power 
from a poem entitled 





defects. 


here is in these verses 


THE CRY OF THE FACTORY CHILDREN. 
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Or, all day, 


In the factories, round and round. 


For, all day, the wheels are droning, turning,— 
Their wind comes in ot 
Till our hearts turn,—our heads with pulses burning 
And the walls turn in their places— 
Turns the sky in the high window blank and reeling 
Turns the long light that droppeth dowr wall 
Turn the black flies that crawl along g 
All are turning, all the day, and we 
And all day, the iron wheels are droning ; 
And sometimes we could pray 
**O ve wheels,” (breaking out ir 


“Stop! 


n our faces 
n our faces, 









4 mad moaning, 





be silent for to-day 


Ay! besilent! Let them hear each other breathing 
For a moment, mouth to m« 











Let them touch each other’s ha sh wreathi 
Of their tender human youth! 
Let them feel that this cold metallic motion 
Is not all the life God fashions o 
Let them prove their inward souls ag he not 
That they live in you, or under y heels! 





Still, all day, the iron wheels go onward, 
Grinding life down from its mark ; 
And the children’s souls, which God is calling sunward, 


Spin on blindly in the dark. 


There is a beautiful pathos in the poem 
entitled 
A DEAD ROSE. 
O rose ! who dares to name thee 
No longer roseate now, nor soft nor sweet . 
But pale, and hard, and dry, as stul wheat, 
Kept seven years in a drawer—thy titles shame thee 


, 











The breeze that used to blow thee 
Between the hedge-row thorns, and take away 
An odour up the lane to last all day,— 
If breathing now,—unsweetened would forgo thee. 


her translation of Prometi 


utter them clearly. | 


endure even these | 


The sun that used to smite tl 

















And mix his glory in thy rg n, : 
rill beam appeared to t r, and fle ' 
If shin now,—with 1 ] 1 bt ; 
The dew that used to wet thee i 
And, white first, grow incarna‘ 1, because 
It lay upon thee where the vas,— 
If dropping now, —would dark vhere it et thee. ' 
thee 
rs t, 
$ ; 
1 ¢ 
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re } t 1 
Lie still u t 
, ’ .: ‘ G —_— ; 
We should notice wi warm commendation 








us Bound, perhaps 
the best translation of a classic by a female 
hand which our literature can boast. She has 
caught the spirit of the original, and given us 
that instead of the bare lifeless words. This 
is a sonnet of great merit. 


CONSOLATION 





Hlere is a composition fraught with the 
finest poetry, suggested by an expression In a 
poem written by the unfortunate L. E. L. 


during her voyage to the Cape. 


DO YOU THINK OF ME? 


It Kk of you, 






**Do you think of me as I think of you 
It seemed not much to ask—As J of you?— 
We all do ask the same. Noe ids cover 








in the mecke s, that q ver, 
And little, in t Li lo, 
But sit (among the rocks nd listen for 
The echo of their own love evermore 





‘Do you think of me as I think of you?” 


Love-learned, she ha 
And, likea child, t 
Upon the fairy-bo 
Whatever housel 
Hears it 











She asked not,—do yo 1y land ?— 
But— “Think ye o f you?” 
Hers was the hand t i 1 ye 
ove’s sil r phras¢ 
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Is barred by graves? Not mucl 1 yet too much, 


Is this ** Think of me as [ think 
But while on mor 
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A vocal pathos rolls! d 
All life from dust, a 1 death, 
By death and life ar ing, satth, 
Do you think of me as ? 
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THE CRITIC. 
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Love me gaily, fast, and true. 

As a winsome lady. 
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Ah, my gossip! 1 wer 
And mé lea 1 " 
Yet that shadow—the ¢ le 
Of your quiet eyelids—ran 
Both our spirits to one el; 
And I turned from hill and le 
And the summer sun’s green revel, 





To your eyes that could not see 
5o to come back to the drinking 


Of this Cyprus :—it is well ; 








But those memories, to my thinking, 
Make a better « rel: 
And whoever be the speaker, 
None can murmur with a on 
That, in dri r from that beaker, 





I am sipping like a fly.” 


In conclusion we present two sonnets, of 
which Worpswortu might have boasted. 


I never gave a lock of hair away 
To his to thee, 


man, Dearest, except 
Which now upon my finge 











I ring out to the full brown 1 
** Take it.” My day of youth we 
My hair no long ' te 
Nor plant Y 
As girls do, any more. It or 
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I thought the funeral-shears 
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pale cheeks. 
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There is a playfulness in the following which | 
will recommend its soberer truths to many a | 
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| true genius may yet throw off 
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We Mrs. BrowninG 


that such 


from 


cannot 
| without expressing an earnest hope 


part 
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and vindicate its natural greatness, 
E. W. C. 


ts weaknesses | 


temples and ™ die Romish ne they 
remained in obstinate infidelity; the mis- 
sionaries made no progress, and after a lon: o 


struggle the attempt at conversion was aban. 
doned as hopeless. 

The field was thus closed aaginst other mis- 
sionaries. The Dutch were expelled by the 
| English, and the natives declared themselves 
| ready to adopt the government religion, what- 
| ever" it might be. But their English rulers 
|‘ did not care to trouble them on the matter, 
| 





but suffered them to follow their own faith in 

| peace. However, after awhile, lieieains 
| arrived from England, almost every denomina- 
tion being represented there : the Baptists, the 
| Methodists, and the Church of England being 
| the most active and numerous. Very full 
accounts are given of their progress from that 


Staves for the Human Ladder. By G. Linnexvs | Pe? iod to the present time. 
; BANKS. il pir | The native religi on with which they have to 
' ,,, | contend is srahminical, the people being of 
A cLosELy packed volume y the | : : ip ae 
sk of Tiel . , the | two sects, roeneliedls followers of Buddha and 





e pre sent 


hont ns 
s about us. 




















t 1 a character 
greater portion of the volumes 
for review, for they deal only 


Brahma. Buddhism is essentially a moral, 
Brahminism a philosophical system. ‘The mis- 
sionaries have learned by experience to assail 
them by different weapons, attacking the latter 
| with argument and evidence addressed to the 
reflecting and the intelligent, and the former by 


reader, | eoinck ling with its excellent teachings, so far 
ES ele _— : : re" ne oes as they go, but showing how much further 
: sgl - - a Pronger retest nye nay - | and more perfectly Christianity carries out its 
semana é ag ss “i o Ligh as jae a | principles. They = _ upon education as 
those who are not condemned, as are we, to turn over | the surest means of ultimately sapping the 
Savilethaluas some four or five volumes of bad | foundations of both, and therefore they began 
| rhyme and imperfect metre. Th , lwith the establishment of schools, and the 
| here collected is tl of training of the youthful poche in the wonders 
thoughts: it is rather very respect | of science, and the truths of religion as revealed 
| verse, than poetry in tl sens¢ ‘iin the Bible. Hence it is that schools are 
Mr. Banks would give himself to } | almost as thickly scattered through the more 
we have doubt that he would - civilized parts of Ceylon as in E nel: und. Boys 
argo can hope to acquire | mins Verses, | and girls are tau; oht or: atuitously, and insti- 
_ ? i er pees Se | tutions have been founded for those who 
lean afford to pay for instruction. Sir E. 
RELIGION. TENNENT informs us that the natives are sin= 
cig, | gularly apt at learning, and exhibit more tnan 
Christianity in Ceylon: its Introduction and | 2V&T8z° intelligence. [They now avail them- 
Progress uniler the Portuguese, the Dutch, |°"™ eagerly of the schools and colleges, there 
‘he: Deitiok. aid: -Amsditens -Diiesledns eh being atall times more applicants than vacancies. 
an Historical Sketch of the Brahmanical \ Chey ap peat fo be perfectly sone elage of the 
and Buddhist Superstitions. By Sir James advantages of educ ry and unlike the most 
Emerson Tennent, K.CS. LL.D. &c,| gnorant in E ngland, they are desirous that 
With Illustrations. London: Murray their children should enjoy the benefits they 
ae ss a were not so fortunate as to procure for them- 

|Srr J. E. Tennent informs us that he has | selves, 
been preparing a complete work on the} ‘he results of these exertions are highly 


| other portions and publ 


| brance and reference. 


| not enduring, 


history, geography and governme nt of Ceylon. 

But he found his materials too abundant to be 
compressed i into one book, without such a con- 
densation as would make it more of a catalogue 
than a narrative. In the course of his re- 
searches he has accumulated a great deal of 
new and valuable information relative to the 
religion of the natives and the prospects of 
Christianity among them, and this being a 
distinct and important branch of his subject 
he has deemed it best to separate it from the 
ish it as a distinct work. 
The arrangement is convenient for remem- 
It commences with the 
history of the first introduction of Christianity 
by Roman Catholic Missionaries from Portugal. 
Apparently their success was great, but it was 


for it was due to the gorgeous- 


ness of the ceremonial which recommended 
itself to the senses of the ignorant natives. Of 
the Christian fuith they knew nothing. When 


the Dutch expelled the Portuguese, the Pres- 


| byterian creed and worship were substituted 


for the Romish ritual. This also was very 
successful at first, although for a different 


reason. The Dutch made the profession of 
Christianity the condition, not only of all 
honours and trusts, but of the enj joyment of 
civil rights and the possession of property, and 
of course there was a considerable amount of 
But with the form of baptism the 
rulers were satisfied, and having submitted to 
this, the people were left to follow their own 
faith i in opinion and practice, and not. finding 
in the Prest yyterian churches the attractions 


confor maity. 


| for the eye that appealed to them in their own 





| faith has made small progress. 


encouraging, socially and morally. Wherever 
schools have been planted, the character of the 
population has undergone a marked improve- 
ment. They have become more orderly, in- 
dustrious, and honest. But it must also be 
confessed that comparatively little has been 
done in the way of conversion. Christian 
The cause of 





| this is supposed by Sir E. Tennent to be in the 


>| peculiar asia ‘ter of Buddhism, 


which en- 


| courages a sort of philosophical indifference to 





faiths of any kind, and accounts good works as 
that which alone is to be regarded by our 
fellowmen as acceptable to the Deity. Even 
where they submit to the forms of the Christian 
Churches, they exhibit the most entire innocence 
of anything beyond them. They have no 
notion of the mysteries of the Christian faith. 

The following anecdote shows how this kind of 
conformity operates. 

A man in Malwana, 
f sickness that he should 
be baptized, sent for his brother, who, instead ot 
earrying the child all the way to Colombo, borrowed a 
infant in the town, and had it baptized and ter 1 
by a Wesleyan minister in the name of the absent child, 
who was at home. In this way the same infant has been 
frequently baptized many times. 
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Nor is this an accidental instance. 
others are related by Sir E. Tennent. 
take one of them: 


Many 

We 
A curious illustration of the prevalence of this dispo- 
sition to conform to the two religions was related to me 
recently. A Singhalese chief came a short time s 
to the principal of a Government seminary at Colombo, 
desirous to place his son as a pupil of the institution, 
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Christia ity a very sate outrigge , 


The island 1 nominal Christians, 
who call themselves nib as a matter of policy, 
in hope of getting into offices They make 1 
disguise of it, They term their creed “ The 
Religion of the East India Co: mpany, ” and 
they profess both Buddhism and Chr 
This is the account of the 


1 abounds i 








istiar ity. 


SHAM CHRISTIANS IN CEYLON. 
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BUDDHISM. 











The antiquity of its worship that 
doubts still hang over its or ul 
relation to the Brahmanical religior took 
its rise in Hindostan or in countries f: to t 


West, and whether Buddhism was the « 
of which Brahmanism became 
manism the original and Buddb 
it to its pristine purity —all these are ¢ 
have yet to be adjusted by the result of orient: 
It is, however, established by a concurrence of his 
proofs that, many centuries before the era of Christianity, 
the doctrines of Buddhu were enthusiastically cultivated 
in Central India, and at a still later period in Bahar, the 
Maghada, or the cou itry of the Maga ient 
geography of the Hindoos, an ar 

identified wth the Wihares or monasteries of Buddhism. 
Thence its teachers diffused themsels 
throughout the Indian continent, and the countries to 
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the eastward of it, — of two thousand years ago 
it became the national religion of Ceylon Indian 
Archipelago; and its oom have been hrough- 
out the vast h exte € to 
Siam, and fror of Beng western 





shores of the Pacific 
i influence at the present day over 
least three hundred and fifty millions of human beings 


—exceeding one-third of the har nan race—it is no 


exaggeration to say that the re ligio n of *Buddhu is the 





most widely diffused that now exists, or that ever has 
existed since the creation of mankind, 

Sir E. Tennent is, however, cf cheerful 
hope. We believe that the seed has been 


sown which will e! 





e long bear abundant fruit. 


According to him hee are the 


The difference between the two 


PROSPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY IN CEYLON. 
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iter iT vt 1 has marked S ea progress 
I A 
1 its first suc¢ ; and t l 
India, > piou an I y vertat } 
ider of gray im that s the the 
I 
f 4 y } } hat nat } 
eC t i reaiizeud, Liab 1 
i day. 


nat ive | 


faiths is thus sketched: 








Buddhism, whi ¢ 
bjects so profound, has in the lo 
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imjixture of false 


st importan 


tem comparatively 


And the influence of the 
conduced to this del 
Ny 


BRAHMANISM AND BUDDISM. 








1 and s} 
. » I ail ¢ fait} 
tior B ( 
oy; ) wht usnes 
y every other belief, and 
> towards its owr 
e | led only to ar 
Veda 
+h Y 
| 
rict oura the } sal as a merilo 1 
of devo ‘: e despotic 1 rs of Bra 
ct to be versed onl ire i 
ie their dicta from oraculat 
sthood of Buddh u assur 
of teac ethics, and « 
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h the rel ( 


the exact an 
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Is 
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itted innovations into its physical and ] rw torical 
ure, but, enamoured of its me taphysic: il subtleties, 
ven to its code of etl and morals a promi- 
position beyond that which is affected by the 

s and Hi ,and wl the latter 
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Priesthood has 
asement of the worshippe 
cruel ob- 


a degrading ceremonial and 


servances, 

















n of language to apply th 
d whi h, less of con iliating 
‘to move the sym] ati ies of 

















] r : 1 ° } 1 
Lopele ss of earning the approbati the 
| 7 ae 1 } } " 
iple of the divinity, he seeks to deprecate tl 
i t r 7 y t 
‘ ‘ a s t 
i, He ‘to avert the trown of its 
I es to devil worshiy 
bloody sacrifices of 
he Suttee. the atrocities of 





ig festival 
and the camel carl 


Hence the ¢ 














¢ Jaweloms { 
its aeveio the 
y his inv 





| ference there is probably a doubt, which is 


this s 








| ani anir mates the syst ¢ y is 

unquesti ed 
| ority _— ul L 
| link of connec n twee th I 


‘i mbers of the = an race. 
| Such are the forms of superstition with 


which the mild spirit of Christianity has to 
contend in Ceylon. But, with Gon’s blessing, 
| it will assuredly triumph in theend, It needs 





only patience and perseverance, and that 
which, after all, is the surest pioneer of Chris- 
tianity—education ! 


The Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius Pame 
»hilus, Bishop of C'esar 5 I stine. 








| ‘Translated from the Greek. By the R C 
F. Cruse, A.M. With Notes selected from 
the Edition of Valesius. Lond Bohn, 


1851. 
Eusesivs was the earliest of 
the Christian Chur 
of that branch of literature. The *histos y of 
which the very elegant ranslation is before us 
was written somewhere about A. p. 320; but 
the precise date is not known. Hence the 
esteem in which it has always been h 
the peculiar interest that belongs to it Upon 
the whole, it appears to be a tol i 
record, and, certainly, less biassed by 
passions than any of his successors, Che style 
is somewhat inflated, but forcible; the good 
bishop, like all the ecclesiastical writers of 
e arly times, making his asserti i 
ol f dogm: itic confide nce, ¢ 
| judgme nt on those who d 
unconsciousness that where there is a dif- 

















amusing enough. Ile commences with t 
birth of Curist, but very briefly, and passes 
to the events subsequent upon 
the Saviour, which was his prope 
des« riptions of the early ts, wl 
to reconcile Christanity 
philosophies of the age, are extrem¢ 
and it is not difficult to trace i 
origin of a very 
ritual of Rome. His history es 
reign of ConsTANTINE the Gri 
time—in the disputes and busines 
iook a very active part, and much of what ] 
here narrates must h: wve come under his own 
observation. This volume is an a ldition to 
‘Mr. Bohn’s Standard Library,” and, therefore, 
can be procured at a very trifling cost. 

Two or three passages W ill interest our 
readers, and show the character and style of 
this very ancient history. This is Evsesit $’3 





considerab! ort 





y 


| account of 


ATIVES OF ¢ I LORD. 


THE REI 








fa ir Lord, the 

gr, th t f Lord, 
4 to the f Thes re reported of 
the family of David, and 1 brought to D tian by 
the Evocatus. For this emperor wa I alarmed 
at the appearance of Christ Herod. He put the 
question, whether David's 1 they 
confessed that t % é s at 
hey ] v tl l. 





roperty they h 
I 





incessant heb ur on their hands, as ev ) heir 


own rio your. When asked, also, respecting Chi 





his kingdom, what was its nat und when a1 


Ip 
t was to ir, they 





i 






We, } ; 
nor ah earthly Kingdom, 1 if 1 anda ang : 


. 17 
it would 





reating them with contempt, as simpletons, 
them to be dismissed, and by a d ! | 
Thus delivered, they ruled the 
churches, both as witnesses and relatives of the Lord. 
When peace was est tablished, the) tinued living even 
Trajan. 


secution to cease. 


to the times 


HOW PILATE DESTROYED HIMSELF, 


t is proper, ilso, to observe, how it 1s asserted that 


ame Pilate, who was 








THE CRITIC. 


[Fesruary 1, 


























oe eT cca NE i SSO = men a 
crc on, in the re ign of C aius, whose times we are | partie s ever after * were said to be si tale with extra- | WELTER, to welter, or waddle, to go aside or 
reco fell i ities that he was forced | ordinary powers of loquacity and persuasion. Hence, | heavily, as do fut persons. From the Saxon wealtran, 
to | ( 1 the avenger of his | it was common to say of a wheedling prating fellow, | to reel or stagger; from zzeltan, to tumble or bolt; 
. ato sie . ‘2 Th | _ 1+ Fauna PF) nen 6 Wie , lar. man hunathnwaan’ < ”__ Grose 
aa as it seems, did not long | mm, has been at Blarney,” or ‘* None of your Blar- | whence “‘ weltering in blood. i70S8C. 
r S is —_ by those | “sy, , : 
] : si o a BRETHREN IN Iniquity; Sworn BrorHers 
Gr ns orded the Olympiads in | - : oe h | 
Canes : ag t This term probably arose one a custom in Morlachia me pRaaw 
order, tozether with the transactionsof the times. and other places, whe re friendship be tween the same EDUCATION & CHILDRER ) BOOKS, 
vy is like marri ratified at , here cay | 
As some discussion has lately been had in | 8€X 15, Hike marriage, rate lat the alt Others say, 


vspapers on the subject, we cite the 


account given of 
THE PREACHING OF ST. PETER IN ROME. 


} 





Such was the wickedness of which that m: 


power, tle enemy of all good, and the waylayer of hu- 
man salvation, constituted Simon the father and author 
at this time, as if with a view to make him a great 
and powerful antagonist to the divine purposes of our 
Saviour and his a] stles. Neve rthe less, l 

and celestial grace which co-operates with it 

] ] > 





had been kindled by t 































iniquity, 


humbling and casting down throt “ every 
height tha 1 i f agains of 
G er igen conspiracy of Simon, nor 
t f xis able to effect 
ie 1 For the decla- 
ra and overt powered all, a d 
t fre m heaven upon 
1 dwelling with his } 
Ly »d every opposition. 
hh eing smitten, as to 
hi natural brilliancy, 
f Judea, he was con- 
V f his wickedness “up th 1e e apostle Peter, he under- 
took a ‘rom the east across the sea, and 
fed t l ig that t was the only way 
for him t ing to his mind. Entering the 
of e, by the co-operation of that malignant 
spit ] ed its seat there, his attempts were 
soon so fur successful, as to be honoured as a god, with 
the erection of astatue t inhabitants of that city. 
This, however, did ( for immediately 
under the reign of Claudius { id gracious | 
providence of God, Peter, that powerful and great 





e took the lead of 
against this pest of man 
of God, fortified with 


apostle, who by his coura all the rest, 
lucted to Rom 


He, like a noble commander 









kind. | 


alivine 


ar! I the precious merchandise of the revealed | 
light from tl to those in the west, announcing 
the s aluts ary doctri ’ the soul, the 
pr t } lom of 





The Modern Judea, compared w Ancient Prophecy 
JAMES Arran ace London: 





An importation from America, but not, therefore, the 


It is a most interé 





and unobtrusive 





ess wel ne f 
g 
: ‘ 
Sunday book. Mr. Wy Lie des s Judea from the 
be id most recent travellers, and compares their 
a ints of present state 1 the lang ce of the 





‘* ‘tae eee 

have been fulfilled. 
ever read of the 
yolume; but wh 


1ow completely the latter 
Even as the best account we have 
Holy Land, it would be an acceptable 
n that copious information is turned 


nence proves | 





to such good account, the worth of the book is doubled. | 


It is a further recommendation that it is very cheap. 


Jewel's Apology for the Church of England. 
Washbourne. 

Tus elegant reprint, in a volur 

eloquent and powerful 

chan plons of the church of 

tunely and will doubtless con 





r the = ket, of the 


gland, appears oppor- 
mand an extensive sale. 








MEANINGS OF WORDS IN 


USE 


COMMON 


The following are gleanin >» course of researches 
If they should 


nued from time to 


rs made in tl 
int clesiastical history and anti 
be w received they will be conti 






quities. 


from Ad deum te commendo ; 
id you to God. Farewell—Fare-ye-well; a 
similar expression to the Jo pen of the “Egyptians. 
The Deo gratias of the Romans being short expres- 
sions to excite a nm liance > On God in distress. 











BLARNEY.—‘‘ He has been at cage fi ‘None of 
your Blarney.” This is an Irish cant term. The 
castle of Blarney is about three es from Cork, and 


square tower, with winding 





adjoining there was a large 








argument ee the ablest of the | 


| country term). 
| head of which was vulgarly called the spike, 


| span new,’ 


that is, I} 


from persons coven bree formerly to al eac ch other’s 


fortune in any — mn to invade a country 
Robert de Oi 
queror’s— “exp sedition into E 
’ because of th 

or BuGG 


as were 
and Robert Ivery, in William "the Con- 
gland. ‘* Brethren in 
dividing plun¢ ler. 
AN-BO.—Originally no mor 
their children with the dud/- 
le ones not rightly pronoune 
is pr obably 
pirit; the 








BuGG-A-B 









bo, 1 same thir g, 
hey say he spies a buggan. 
RBURY GALLOP. — In horsemanship, the 
lin r } e , ahl 4 } 
» of an ambli 1orse ; provably dcerived 





from the monks riding 
horses. 
Da AGGLE-TAILED.—Dag si 
lience, a woman who has dirt 
; V1 7 


to - Canterbury upon ambling 


mifies dew upon thi 


ied her clothes wi 


gYass; 





1 wet 





} 


The History of Sandford and Mc rt n. By Mr. 
Tuomas Day. London: Washboun 

WE well remember how, when we first 
jacket and trowsers—that was now some i 
years ago,—we were recommended by a play ymate of 
sane age to read Sandford and Merton, and how 
devoured the pages upo | 
we talked 








the volume, and how 


eagerly Wwe 


over, and con! 


it over together, and how, when the book was 
| afterwards presented to us as a mie gift, by a 
l-natured gt age we read it ever so m 
with ever fresh delight, and Sew ' t 





| for it was shown es our younger brother rs and a S as 


or mire, is called daggle-tail, corrupted to draggle- | 


tail.—Grose. 
Gnare Y, or 


ed philo 


Gr AYDELY.—This Lancashire word 
s as to its origin and derivation. 
ous have only served to bewilder 
her. Its most general meaning, 
I y, expertly, or dexterously. 

HARUM-SCARUM, to affright or make wild, 
‘harum s¢  starum.,’ 

HeLTER-SKELTER.—Kelter orkilter, France 
or condition, North lege Henee, helter skelter, 
a corruption of helter, to bang, and kelter, order; that 
is, hang order, or in “4 fiance of order. In good kelter, 
in good case or condition : 


“ Sir Joh 





hence 


arum, ** oF 





m be pisto 1 and thy friend, 
And helter skelter have I rode to thee.”— Shakspeare. 
Iiocus Pocvs. Ratiad from hoc est corpus, th 
form of consecrating the sacramental bread in the 
Romish Chur 
HUGGER-MUGGER. —This phrase is supposed by 
some to be derived from ‘‘ huger 
embrace in the dark. Skinner derives 
Saxon, or hogger, Belgic, to be 
Teutonic, darkness. Sir Thomas 
** hoker moker.’’ 
Hurzty Bury is said to owe its ori 
neighbouring families, Hurleigh and Burlei 
filled their part of the kingdom with contest and 











murcker,”’ to hug or 
it from hogar, 





More 


writes it 


to two 


eigh, who 





aba In vulgar language, confusion and tumult 
Irish How. FUNERALS, originated from th 
Romans’ outery at the decease of their friends, they 


hoping thus to awaken the soul, which they supposed 
might be inactive. The preficie of the ancients. 

Knave.—This was anciently a regular addition, as 
esquire is now to a gentlem: in, &e. With us, a knavish 
action is a feudal term, implying fit only for the meanest 
servants. 

Mavupiin—Drunk ; intoxicated with liquor. Said 
to be a corruy ption of Magdalen, who being drawn by 
painters with swollen ¢ yes and a disordered look, might 
have given occasion to ly the name to a drunkard’s 
countenance. 

On tHE Tapts.—The affair is on the ‘ tapis,”’ of 
‘“‘earpet,”’ is borrowed fromt he House of Peers, where 
the table used to be covered with a carpet. 

QuANDARY —A _ man is said to be ina quandary, 
when he is in a study or doubt what to do, or when to 
act what he hath in thought. It is conjectured to come 
rom quando ora, for that, in the time of heathenism, 
people would ask Quando ora? ‘ When shall the 
sacrifice be made? or ** when will the altar be ready?” 
Others derive it from the F re nich Qu’ en diray-je r that 
is ** What shall I say on it >’—Blount. 

SPICK AND 
corn, and the spawn of fishes ; 
a sort of nail, and sprun, a chip of a boat; so 
is all one to say, “every chip and nail is 
Ray. Spick and span new—every part new (so 
Some derive this from a spear, the 
and the 





nN? 
re 


but rather fror 








handle or staff the span; 
new”’ was both head and staff; that is, the 
weapon new.— 
when just taken down from the tenter 
hooks; and, from the idea, the expression has been 
app plied to everything else that is just come cut of the 
hands of the workman.— Leman, 

TERMAGANT signifi 


whole 





geous scold, 


ies an outra 


| Termagantes, a cruel Pagan, formerly represe nted in 


divers shows and entertainments, where, being dressed 


| dla Turque, in long clothes, he was ‘mis taken for a 


stone stairs to the top. The floors were a!l gone, but 
the r _ y h was ot stone, was entire, in the crevices 
of wh nd on the battlements, parsley grew in great 
luxuriance and abundance. It was a custom for stran- | 
gers who ascended to the top of the tower to creep on 


their har to the corner-stone of the highest 


same; by virtue of which the 


i Knees 





pinnacie, 








| of anything turned down.— Upton. 


furious woman. 
To Bootr—Bvrt, is the i 
boot,’’ that is, 


mperative bot of botan, ‘to 

to supply, to substitute, to 
compensate with, to remedy with, to make amends 
ith, to add something more, in order to make up a 
deficient y in something else.—Horne Tooke. 

Torsy Turvy is considered to be derive d from the 
turning of turf topside downwards; hence, 
turfivay, that is, the w ay in whi ch they lay turf 
cut for fuel, or removed to other places. ‘The topside 


” 


1 
to superad ld, 


to; side 
when 





| no less than twenty-two copper 
' asin our young days would have been 


; order | 


| behalf of all the boys and girls in the 1 


| the publisher might usefully 


fond of, and morcker | 
| WE are not surprised that this a 


| tales, 


mamma tells out of her own fancy, 


Span New, from spica, an ear of | 


new.’’— | 


ge | ther. 
so that “‘spick and span | 


Grose.—Cloth is said to be ‘* spic and } 


from 


they advanced in turn to the reading age, um 
the loved volume was fairly thu ro it of ex ate 





From that time to this it has not met our e; it 
was with almost a thrill of the old pleasure e 
opened the beautiful edition of the old favo 1] 
young people, for which the children of our times 

indebted to Mr. WAsHBOURNE. He hias printed it in 
handsome type, on fine paper, and embellished it with 





plate en 





the costliest books for rich persons of mature age. 

Of course it is enough to name such a book as to be 
hi ul, to induce every parent and teacher to give 
en or pupils the same pleasure and profit which 
he “hi as himself reaped from Sandford and Merton. 
Thank you, Mr. WAsHBouRNE! 

N.B.—This is not only for ourselves, as 1, but on 
‘nite u ‘Kin lom. 
nice children’s books, which 
in like manner 











There 


are many other 
repre duce 











Very Little Tales for very Little Children. Firs 
9th Edition. Washbourne. 

Imirable littl 
beginners has reached a ninth edition; it i 
attain to a nineteenth, for it is really a 
in large type it tells in short words, pret 
likely to the child, just su 


‘ beck for 


book; 


amuse 


I] mea 
aud mamma narrates some incident of the house 


mounts her lap and says, “ Do, dear mamma, te 
story,” 
garden, or relating to himself, and he listens 


eagerly, and is never tired of hearing it repeated. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The South of Ireland in 1850: being the 
Journal of a Tour in Leinster and Munster. 
By Arcnipatp G, Stark. Withnumerous 
illustrations. By M. Ancero Hayes. 
Dublin: Duffy. 1850. 

Mr. Travers is fond of touring; and he is a 

bit of a politician, and a thorough sceptic in 

regard to everything which he has not person- 
ally tested. His love of scenery led him to 

Ireland ; and a doubt that the social condition 

of that country is properly understood, led him 

to inquire into “much that he saw, and to diverge 
from beaten tracks that his inquiries might be- 
come the more valuable. His book is not well 
arranged : the matter is thrown pell mell toge- 

We doubt if Mr. Travers has the 

faculty of generalization. Still he can tell a 

story well, ‘and he has a hi appy knack of pre- 

ser ving just those facts which are intrinsically 
interesting or valuable, in that they bear 
closely on some leading topic of the time. 

Mr. Travers started from Dublin, and ran 
through Carlow, Cashel, Tipperary, Water- 
ford, ‘Cork, and Skibbereen to Bantry Bay: 
returning to Dublin by the route of Killarne Vv. 
It will be seen that he mixed and talked much 
with the Irish people of all classes; and his 
familiarity seems to have begot that contempt 
which is the proverbial sequence. Still it is 


just to say that the perversion of the human 
| faculties everywhere 


to be seen, among the 
Irish, it was that influenced him to his sweep- 
ing condemnation of rich and poor, educated 
and uneducated. 
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Although, as we have said, Mr. Tes ERs Is | himself rich by taking care of the poor, and turned to 


unsy stematic, he is penet rating, and very bold. 
He does not scruple to write of persons as W ell 
as of things. One of his gossiping stories is 
of the Queen's visit and the means taken to 
deceive VicTroRiA: 


“ The change in the condition of the Duke's tenantry 
and peasantry must have taken place very suddenly,” 
I remarked, “ as on the occasion of the Queen’s visit to 
Carton, we were told that all went ‘ merry as a m arr ige 
bell,’ and every body was coinfortable and happy. 


* Ah, sir,’ ’ “said my fellow-traveller, with a look of 


indulgent pity at my simplicity, “it ey have been 
better if the Queen had never come to Ireland at all, 
than that she should have been blind- fold led in the way 
she was; and only that I am told she is a shrewd little 
lady, full of intelligence, who looks under the sur 





things, she must have been deceived by the state of 


apparent comfort which she witnessed on the only occa- 
sion when she penetrated into the interior of the country. 
She came down to Carton in a carriage drawn by four 
blood-horses, which carried her over the country at a 
much quicker pace than we are now goi m this 










railway. The Duke had made a wise provision that 
nothing unsightly should meet the royal eye during the 
journey; for half-a-dozen fleet horsemen preceded the 


carriage, whose business it was to falsify the old adage 
that ‘a cat may look at a king.’ Well dressed persons 
were allowed to remain on the road and take off their 
hats and cheer the Queen; but all wandering beggars 
and vagrants were, without ceremony, whipped over 
the hedge into the fields, and compelled to remain there 
in obscurity until the royal train had passed.” 

“ Still,” I remarked, 
been gratified at the sight of the ‘bold peasantry, their 
country’s pride,’ who appeared so gaily on the lawn of 
Carton House.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!”—and the fat grazier roared with 
laughter, like one that had the lungs of a Stentor. 
“ Bold peasantry, indeed! Do you know whal, Ss 
is twenty years since I was in the Theatre R - , Dub- 
lin; but last time I was there I saw much more joyous 
peasants disporting themselves on a lawn on the stage 
in Hawkin’s-street; and of the two I think Mr. 
craft is a better manager than the Duke. I was at 
Carton, and can tell you that no one who was not up 
to the mark in the matter of dress, no person out at the 
elbows, or whose locks made their appearance through 
the roof of his hat, was allowed to approach the lawn. 
Why, the fellow who danced the Irish jig you have 
heard so much of, and who was dressed in a cutaway 
grey frieze coat, corduroy breeches, and worsted stock- 
ings and knee-buckles, was a dan in o-master from 
Carlow; and his fair partner, with the short hom 1e-spun 
petticoat, ~ a bar-maid from an inn in Athy, who 
appeared, y particular desire, in that garb for the first 
time in ber ‘ife, and for that day only.” 

Any one for Mageney?” roared the guard. 

“T am” responde .d the grazier; and my “ fat friend” 
vanished. 

The honesty of Irish magnates and of the 
Irish clergy is seriously impugned. The sad 
history of Skibbereen in 1846 is givenin a new 
aspect, and Mr, Travers does not hesitate to 
name those who seem to have misapplied the 
relief funds entrusted to their management. 








I have been making some inquiries as to the 
and amount of the relief afforded to the 
population of this town and neighbourhood during the 
memorable famine of 1846-7. Here, perhaps more than 
in any other part of the kingdom, the potatoe blight was 
elt. Skibbereen owed its chief consequence to the 





Teit. 

health and abundance of that esculent; and, of course, 
when it failed, the privations of the people were propor- 
tionately severe. Potatoes were the principal crop 


reared by the farmers—potatoes created the middle- 


man—potatoes paid the rack-rent, and helped thie 
heartless landlord to indulge his passions When the 


root failed, therefore, the whole fabric built upon it 
tumbled to pieces, and the civilized world 1 
woes of Skibbereen and the reighbouring village of 
Schull. And the civilized world was not deaf to the 
cry of agony. Contributions from every point of th 
compass, in money and food, from Turk and Christian, 
from Jew and Gentile, Gael and Saxon, | yure 1 in to 
mitigate the horrors of famine. At one time it \ 
feared that humanity would give up in despair the tas er 
of saving Skibbereen. Money sent to it seemed like oil 
thrown on a fire to extinguish it. It was a vortex that 
swallowed up everything. 

and, if venerable divines and letter-writing ae inthro- 
pists were to be believed, the people perished never 
theless. It has been cz ileulat ed that as much m 
and food was sent to Skibbereen from charitable bod 
as should have fed and clothed the entire popul: ition for 
atwelyemonth. Far be it from me to insinuate that 


tiate in Gil Blas, who made 


g with the 











any one rivalled the licen 





ice of 


Thousands were squandered; | 


his own use the donations intrusted to kim to prevent 
his fellow-creatures dying of the worst death known to 
human nature. Still some explanation is necessary, or, 
perhaps, in future, should Providence ever visit this 


| country with new horrors, the fountain of charity in 
| many a bosom will be sealed up by doubt and suspicion. 


The money and food disbursed 1 by the Relief Committee 
were duly ace ounted for, because the Governm ient, 
which contributed pound for pound, insisted upon the 
production of a clear statement. Every penny expended 
by the Society of Friends was also made patent to the 
public. But others have not been equally explicit. 
rhe Reverend Mr. Townsend, Protest: t Reet or, Was an 
ions, and was 








indefatigable collector of money an 





ently successful, owing to the touching appeals he 
rnals; yet I am told that 





made through the public jour 
he has given no Dr. and Cr. accounts of his benevo- 


| lent services. Some apparently er persons 


‘her Majesty's heart must have | 


ighly enpaneied the 1 ; 
by the reverend gentleman as no less ‘* in 14,000L- 


but this, I ‘ink, must be an exagger: ition—: und sais 


amount of 
¢ 
t 






t be 
g y i ry 
well, they said, in distributing your own goods, to follow 

t ir left hand 


the Scriptural injunction, and not let y 
know what your right hand 
think, does not hold when y¢ 
tions of other people. The Cat 
duties during the crisis must have b 
awful kind— i 














necessaries; but they avow the u 





“render an account of their stewardship. 
publicity, one cannot help concluding, w 


every good purpose. 


id answer 


Mr. Travers traces many evils to the Poor 
Law. The system of workhouses he believes 
to be bad in itself, and to be also very much 
abused by Poor Law officers, His account 
of Clonakilty is minute, but it has novelty. 


The drive from Old Bandon to Clonakilty presents 
nothing of very thrilling interest to the traveller. The 
road is frequ 1e ntly hilly—thie lar “ither side of an 
- and much neg well-cultivated 
spots being ‘ “few and far between.” Proceed for miles 
before meeting a human being, and then it is not “the 
face of man that brightens man,” but the face of a 
beggar. P: iss numerous cabins unroofed. Where are 


55 


inferior char 











the once joyous people who encircled these desolate 
| hearths? Alas? in the Clon akilty workhouse, or 
ap Ee 
churca- 


“down among the dead men” in that plet ho 
rard of Ballymackeen. es wretched is the aspect of 
Former touvlats 





the houses that are still occuple i! 


noney , &e - rece ived 


th; but the rule, they 


| Railway Company, at King’ 


| moss, down to the fi 


found ample food for commentary in the semi-barbarous | 


custom, that preferred allowing the smoke to issue from | 


the door or window, instead of a chimney. 


is not for the better; for if you entered one 





cabins you would not find ‘a spark of fire” in it 
Another remark cannot now fail to be made by the 
close observer. In former years, who does not remem- 
ber how the sound of a vehicle brought a pack of 
mongrel dogs from every hamlet, that barked most 
pertinaciously at the wheels, threatened to worry the 


vented their 





d, by every means in their poy 


j 
1 
ure on the travellers, for no good reason that I 
ever heard, except that they were animated by the 
?- 





horse, ¢ 





I, I 
apne: of Irish hospita mys an 
g their houses withot 


annoyed at the strangers 


in? Be this as it 








passi ! 
f 

may, now explore the rt tricts of Munster, 
and no canine salution canses horse to cock his 





ear, or the driver, by a skilful n igement of his whip- 
cord, to send the cur yelpi ie, with pend int tail, back 
to his ditch. The reason for this circumstance, which 
to a superficial: person, may appear trivial, is pregnant, 
with horrors:—when men perish for 








lack of food, there 
is no sul bsistence for dogs, and so the race was all but 
extinguished during the famine of 1846-7. Clonakilty 


is not a place that, to use a modern “ fast 








“one w valid borrow money to spend in.” It i 
erty of Richard of Shani i 
lirty and dilay of streets, ¢ 





1, if that nobl : 
iard Boyle, the first 
s gorgeous tomb in 





great progenitor and namesake, 





Earl of Cork, could come out 


the collegiate church of Youghal, he would wish him- | 


“quietly inurn’d,” after a single glance at 





the town he took so much pains in founding and getting 
chartered, upwards of 200 years ago. There is, I 
believe, a body of Commissioner i 
virtue of the 9th Geo. IV., for clear 
li shting, but, in true Irish fashion, the 
, that it isa pity the sea is not permitted 
gentle and purifyin 1rough them every 


morning; the " in fror 








1ouses are almost 
* Since my visit to ) Skibber i gentleman 

has been called to his final audit, before a tribunal which 

ids a full account of every act done in the body, whethe 


good or bad. 








| thinker or an acute reasoner 


broken, and fraught with danger to the unwary pedes- 
trian, who, unlike the practised local resident, knows 
not where to leap, or where to tread with safety; as for 
the lighting, it is lucus a non lucendo; and if the 
conservators of the place levy any contributions for the 
performance of duties in this respect, it is, as clear as 
noon-day, a case of raising money under false pretences. 
Clonakilty derives its name from the bay of that ilk, 
at the head of which it is situated. The marine im- 
portance of the place, however, is inconsiderable, owing 
to the mouth of the harbour being full of sand. Small 
sloops which found access here mployed 
be the traders in con. eying pr otatoes to Cork and Dublin; 
but since the decay of the national esculent, the vessels 
have been turned toa different purpose, for the humane 
landlords and poor law guardians of this union have 
hartered them to carry their paupers to Wales and 
ingland, under circumstances which 1 have slightly 
noticed when passing through Youghal. 











were formerly 





Irish railway directors have been even more 
rash in erec ting fine buildings, than were the 
earlier managers of English Companies. The 
Great Southern and Western Railway Com- 
pany swé allowed up a great por tion of its 

capite al in building useless pe alaces. The descrip- 
tion of “the terminus,” is effective and com- 
plete : 

The terminus of the Great Southern and Western 
s Bridge, is a stuy 
illustration of the contrast we so often observe in Irish 
” between splen- 





s»ndous 





‘enterprises of great pith and moment 
did beginnings and indifferent results. The huge archi- 
tectural pile—beautiful in its design, and constructed 
with a lavish waste of the Californian ore, that reminds 
us of the building of Sol lomon’s Temple—seems, with its 
endless succession of offices, stores, vaults, and ware- 
houses, to offer accommodation for the enti: 

of Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, and Glasgow. 
Everything—from the luxuriously appointed board-room 
of the « lirectors, with its morocco-covered loungers and 
gorgeous carpet, in which your feet sinks as on a bed of 
ire-shovel with which the begrimed 
stuker feeds his slave the steam-er —is of the most 
costly and substantial quality. While the reflecting 
poy ed — all these things, which are usu- 
ally “ the outward and visible signs” of long established 
prosperity and permanent wealth, he cannot help think- 
ing, that, in a country like this, which is proverbially 
poor, and, in the opinion of many, not ripe for railway 
communication,’if much of the money which had been 
squandered in superfluous buildings, or in the unneces- 
sary adornment of works of utility, had been devoted to 
purposes of practical advantage—suc h as the establish- 
ment of manufactures along the line, which would have 








nh 


2 traffie 








fed the traffic returns—the con lition of the shareholders 
would not be so deplorable as it is now r presented. 
The site chosen for the erection of the m: 
terminus seems to have been unhappily selected for the 
uses of the railway, as a fo sania yle hill has to be 
surmounted b, the train immediately after it starts. 
Practical engineers assert, that had the spirit of job- 
bing not governed the counsels of the directors, n uch 
more favourable gradients could have been obtained, by 
adopting as the locale of the terminus, a position nearer 
to St. James’s Gate, which might have been procured 
at a comparatively moderate expense, as it only in 


nincent 








the purchase of a ruined street and some 
tenements. Had this been done, the ludi e 
which is of daily occurrence on the line would not be 
presented. As the string of carriages, in one of which 
I was placed, toiled up the bill, at the rate of about a 
t my head out of 





mile per hour, I had the curiosity to pu 
the window, when I certainly was amused by an exhibition 
which is a remarkable feature in travelling by steam in 


| the middle of the nineteenth century. ‘Iwo porters, 








armed with huge mops, preceded the zine, 
and diligently scoured the rails,—ren e of the 
| Scotch game of curling, in which an with 
his brush industriously sweeps away all the obstacles 


| on the ice, and coaxes as it were the stone to a further 


It was laughable to remark the sang froid 
hed their 

and then 
o await the approach of the train, not to be 


advance, 
with which the railway precursors 
mops, eleesed away the dust from the rail 








sat down 
cut into pieces, but to quietly get up and recommence 
the application of their smoothing process 
carriages finally topped the hill, they conten plated 
them with a self-< omplacent “ we-alone-did-it” sort of 





| look, that seemed to demand the g the 
passengers for having been enabled by tions to 





y 


overcome the formidable engineering 


We take leave of Mr. Srarx’s volume, re- 
commending the reader to it for useful facts 
and novel revelations. Though Mr. SrarK 
‘sannot claim the distinction of being a deep 
, he is, what we 
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THE OBITSC.) 


[Fresruary |, 





sometimes very muc h prefer to dene aun 


observer of outward life. 


The Bards of ti the Bible. By 
FILLAN. Edinburgh : Ho 
Groombridge and Sons. 


oo, 


Tuts work, 
not profess to be an elaborate or full account 
of the mechanical structure of Hebrew poetry, 
nor a work of minute and verbal criticism.” 
On the contrary, “ while meant to develop in- 
directly a subsidiary argument for the truth 
and divinity of the Bible, its main ambition is 
to be a prose poem, or liymn, in honour of the 
poetry and poets of the inspired volume, 
although, as the reader will perceive, he has 
occasionally diverged into the analysis of scrip- 
ture characters, and more rarely into cognate 


fields of literature or of speculation.” And | 
GILFILLAN | 


again, in the introduction, Mr. 
informs us: “it is of the Bible, not as a revela- 
tion of special, but as a poem embodying 
general truth, that we propose in the following 
work to speak.” 
as a criticism, but as a poetical panegyric that 
we are to deal with this book. Mr. Girritian 
appears to us to have many qualifications for 
the labour he has undertaken, 


of love. 
veneration, a strong feeling of the sublime, 
both natural and moral, considerable candour, 
and much good sense, a grand desideratum in a 
poet, as it is in every one who would fill well 


any part in life, the greatest as well as the | 


meanest. By good sense, of course we do not 
mean that shallow acuteness in the common 
affairs of life, which frequently usurps the 
name, but that breadth of understanding and 
soundness of judgme nt yen. h can dispassion- 
ately view all sides of . question, and while 
taking cognizance of the small as well as the 
great, knows truly how to distinguish between 
them. Many men of talent have been defi- 
cient in this invaluable quality; but it has 


always been conspicuous, or at least a large | 


ingredient, in the character of genius of the 
first class. It is, indeed, more than an ingre- 
dient: it is the only safe substratum, whereon 
all other gifts may rest. Humanly speaking, 
we may call it the guiding prince iple for all 
other gifts and talents. A small share of it 
may suflice to conduct a man of inferior men- 
tal abilities in safety through the world; but 
the man of creat talents requires a double and 
a treble portio mn. 
the more 1% lendid his other 
this one does he require to guide them. With- 
out sense, the most brilliant genius is but the 
wild ots wandering fire of the comet, and not 


the calm and steady lustre of the star, an 


abiding light in the firmanent of mind. But 
we have been led into a digression. To return 
to Mr. GiLriLLan: Although endowed with 
the various quali ifications we have named, 
although possessing this calm sense in due 
proportion to his talents, he has not, we think, 
as a en a mind commensurate with the 
task he has undertaken. But it is in truth ¢ a 
task whic h. to execute in an adequate manne 
would have required the concentration of a 
the powers of an intellectual giant. Mr 
GILFILLAN is right when he ries “ every 
criticism on a tru > poem should be itself . 
poem.” It ought also in some degree to be 
poem in its own style, ap proaching in maths 
beauty, and sul blimity t 0 that upon which it is 
a commentary. This Mr, Gu-rimuan’s is not. 
It is immeasurably removed in grandeur, in 
loveliness, in pathos, from the poetry of the 
book it treats of. So much are we compelled, 
by truth, ungraciously to say. We now gladl 
turn to its ‘ ; 


first, let us give Mr. Ginrititan our hearty 


thanks for the idea of the work. for having | 


acted as pioneer in a path where we hope to 
see him followed by the literary research and 
criticism, as well as the poetic spirit, of the 
age. 
ge 


Greorce GIL- 
London: 


according to the preface, ‘ does 


It is, therefore, not so much | 


and this the | 
chief, viz., that the labour has been a labour | 
He possesses also a large share of 


The more numerous and | 
gifts, the more of | 


| The spirit in gilli gs pane is written is 
| commendable throughout, reverent as regards | 
| things divine, liber al as regards things human. 
i It contains many really fine poetic: al — 
(though these are occasionally deformed by a 

substitution of words for ideas), some sound 
criticism, and much kind and genial feeling. 


Although falling far short of our ideal of such | 


a work, we have perused it with both profit | 
and interest, and can cordially recommend it | 
to our readers. As concerns the improvement 
both of the heart and the mind, it is worth 
dozens of so-called religious works, many of 
which seem to have reached the lowest attain- 
able point in the scale of literary merit. Mr. 
| GILFILLAN has aimed at the sublime. He has 
succeeded in attaining to some truth and some 
beauty. 
readers, transcribe a few passages, such as we 
think may best exhibit the style and tone of 
the work. 
the question, “ What, then is in the Bible?” 
Mr. Gu-FiLian having first described it nega- 
tively, goes on to characterise it affirmatively : 

What, then, is the Bible? It is, as a history, the 
narrative ofa eee of oneresgess facts, which scep- 
ticism has often challe but never disproved, and 


which, to say the least, n ust now remain unsolved phe- 

nomena—the aérolites of history—speaking like these 

from the sky of an unearthly regio! ative, 

too, of a life (that of Jesus), at once ideally perfect, and 

| trembling all over with humanity; really spent under 

| the sun, and yet lit along its every step and suffering by 
a light above it—a life which has since become the 
measure of all other ] 





lives—the standard of human and 
| of absolute perfection—th » ideal at once of man and of 
Ged. As a poem, moral and didactic, it is a repertory 
a e instincts—a collection of the deepest intuitions 
of truth, beauty, justice, holiness—the past, the present, 
the febune, whic b, by their far vision, the power by which 
they have stamped themselves on the belief and the 
heart; the hopes and fears; the days and nights of 
humanity; their superiority to aught else in the 
thought: or words of men; their consistency within 
themselves; their adaptation to general needs; their 
| cheering influence; their progressive development; and 
their close-drawn connexion with those marvellous and 
unshaken frets, are proved D1v1NE, in a sense altogether 
peculiar and alone. 


Mr. Gitr1Luan thus describes and analyzes, 
as one of the most conspicuous of the general 
characteristics of the Hebrew poets, that un- 
consciousness which CARLYLE 
important an element in all greatness, and the 
want of which, if we may speak of the want of 
a negative, he regards as one of the chief 
barriers to greatness in what he terms this 
6 self- listening age.” And might not this very 
passage afford another proof of that very 
‘consciousness ”’ of which our modern prophet, 
for prophet he is in one sense of the term, 
complains : 


considers so 


Unconsciousness we hold to be the highest style of 


simplicity and of genius. It has been said, indeed, by a 
high authority (the late John hein rling), that men of 
genius are couscious, nol of is peculiar in the 


individual, but of what is univ ni in the race; of what 
characterises not a man, but Man: not of their own in- 
dividual genius, but of God, as moving within their 
minds. Yet what in reality is this, bnt the unconscious- 
ness for which we would contend? 
men of genius, in their highest moods, are 
we mean, not that these men become mere tubes, throu h 


which a foreign influence d 


When we say that 


unconscious 


escends, but that cert: 





. | emotions or ideas so fill and possess them, as to produce 


| temporary forgetfulness of themselves, exeept as the 
| passive instruments of the feeling or the thought. It 
| is true that, afterwards, self may ‘suggest the refle ston: 
“the fact that we have been selected to receive at 
vey such melodies, proves our breadth and fitness; it is 
trom the oak, not the reed, that the wind elicits its 
deepest music.” But, in the first place, this thoug 

never takes place at the same time with the true afflatus, 
and is almost inconsistent with its presence * * * 


Thus, all gifted spirits do best when they “ know not 





ly | what they do.” The boy Tell 
merits, for it possesses many, not- | 
withstanding its general shortcoming, And | 


Was great, nor knew how great he was. 

| But if this be true of men of genius, it is still more 
characteristic of the Bards of the Bible; for they possess 
perfect passive reception in the moment of their utterance, 
aud have given no symptoms of thatafter self-satisfaction 
which it were hard to call, and harder to distinguish, from 
literary vanity. The head reels at the thought of Isaiah 
ig his ‘‘burd id? heer 1 











ainst the odes of Deborah 









We shall now, for the benefit of our | 


Our first extract is an answer to | 


| draw the 








or of David; er of Ezekiel measuring his intellectual 
nature with that of Daniel. Like many coming rivers, 
of different bulks and channels, but descending from 
one chain of mountains, swollen by one rain, and meet- 
ing in one valley, do those mighty prophets lift up their 
unequal, miraculous, unconscious, but harmonious and 
heaven-seeking voices 


Mr. Gitriian has, evidently, drunk deeply 
at the well of Cartyxe, as well as at that of 
scripture; for, though a man of too good 


| natural parts to be a mere servile imitator, 


many of his ideas are (perhaps waconsciously ) 
impregnated with a flavour of the mind of that 
author, and his language, in a measure, 
tinctured by the earlier and better style of the 
latter. 

The author concludes his chapter on the 
“General Characteristics,” by the following 
declamation on the most characteristic of them 
all: . 

The Hebrew poet was nothing if not sacred. To him 
the poetical and the religious were almost the same. Song 
was the form instinctively assumed by all the higher 
moeds of his worship. He was not surprised into 
religious emotion and poetry by the influence of circum- 
stances, not stung into it by the pressure of .remorse. 
He was not reli; gious only when the organ was playing, 
nor most so—like Burns and Byron—on a smoking 
day. Religion was with him a habitual feeling, and, 
from the joy or the agony of that fe: ling, poetry broke 
out irrepressibly. To. him, the question “ Are: y you in a 
religious mood to-day?” had been as absurd as “ Are 
you alive to-day?” for all his moods, whether high 
us Heaven or low as Hell—whether wretched as the 
penitence of David, or triumphaat as the rapture 
of Isaiah, was tinged with the religious element. 
From God he sank, or up.to him he soared. The 

nd theocracy around which all the soul and all the 
song of the bard. Wherever he stood—under the silent 
starry canopy, or in the congregation of the faithful, 
—musing in solitary spots, or smiting, rather high, 
his rebounding hand, the loud cymbal—his feeling was 
“ How dreadful is this place! This is none other than 
the house of God, and this is the gate of heaven.” 
In him, surrounded by sacred influences, haunted by 
sacred recollections, moving through a holy land, and 
overhung by a heavenly presence, religion became a pas- 
sion, a patriotism, and a poetry. Hence the sacred 
song of the Hebrews stands alone; and hence we may 
leduction, that its equal we shall never sce 














vain, until again religion enshrines the earth with an 
atmosphere, as it then enshrined Palestine—till poets 
ire the organs, not only of their personal belief, but 
of the general sentiment around them, and have be- 
come but the high priests in a vast sanctuary, where all 
shall be worshippers, because all is felt to be divine. 
How this high and solemn reference to the a 
telligence and Great Whole comes forth in all the varied 
forins of Hebrew poetry! Is it the pastoral?—the Lord 
is the shepherd. —it bewails his absence. 
Is it ode?—it cries aloud for his return, or shouts 
his praise. Is it the historical balad?—it recounts his 
deeds. Is it the penitential psalm ?—its climax is 
“ Against Thee only have I sinned.” Is it the didactic 
poem?—running down through the world like a 
scythed chariot, and hewing down before it all things 
as vanity, it clears the way to the final conclusion, 
“Fear God, and keep his commandments, for this is 
the whole duty of man.” Is it a “burden, tossed as 
from a midnight mountain by the hand of the lonely 
seer towards the land of Egypt and Babylon?—it is 
the burden of the Lurd; is the handful of devouring 
fire flung by the fierce prophet. Is it apologue or 
emblem?—God’s meaning lies in the hollow of the 
parable; God's eye glares the “terrible crystal” over 
the rushing wheels. Even the low canticle seems to 
rise above itself, and behold a greater than Solomon, 
and a fairer than his Egyptian spouse are here. Thus, 
from their poetry, as from a thousand mirrors 3, flashes 
back the one awful face of their God. 


Is it elegy? 








Our next extract is the opening passage on 
the poetry of the Book of Jon, certainly the 
most sublime poetry that ever was written : 

3e the author of the book of Job who he may, hé@ 
was not Moses. Nothing can be more unlike the curt 
and bare simplicity of Moses’ style, than the broad- 
blown magnificence of Job. It is like one severe fea- 
ther, « ared to the outspread wings of an eagle. 
Moses kad seen many countries and many men, had 
studied many sciences, and passed through numerous 
atures, which tamed, yet strung his spirit. The 
aut ith r of Job is a conte mplati ve enthusiast, who, the 
greater a of his life, had been girt in by the rocks of 
his country; and who, from glowing sand below, and 
glittering crag around, and torrid sky above, had clothed 
his spirit and his language with a barbaric splendour 
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He is’a prince, but a prince throned in a wilderness; a a | 
sage, but his wisdom had been taugh it him in the library of | 
the everlasting hills; a poet, but his song is unté ingled 
and unmodified by art or learning, as th at in which the 
nightingale hails the hush of evening. The geography | 
of the land of Job is a commentary on its poetry. Con- 

* ceive a land lorded over by the sun, when lightning, 
rushing in, like an angry painter, did not dash his wild 
colours across the landse: ape. A land ever in extremes— 
now dried up as in a furnace, now swimming with 
level waters—its sky the brightest or blackest of hea- | 
vens—desolate crags rising “above rank vegetation— | 
beauty adorning the brow of barrenness—shaggy and 
thunder-split hills surrounding narrow valleys and water. | 
courses; a land for a great part bare in the wrath of | 
nature, when not swaddled in sudden tempest and | 
whirlwind; a land of lions and wild-goats, and wild | 
asses and ostriches, and hawks stretching towards the | 
south, and horses clothed with thunder, and eagles | 
making their nests on high; a land through whose | 
transparent air night looked down in all her queen-like | 
majesty, all her most lustrous ornaments on—the south, | 
blazing through all its chambers as with solid gold—the 
north, glorious with Arcturus and his sons—the zenith 
crowning the heavens with a diadem of and blue, 
and purple (?) stars. Such the land which this 
author lived, such tae sky he saw; and can we wonder 
that poetry dropped on him and from him, like rain from 
athick tree; and that grandeur—a gr: most 
disdaining beauty, preferring firmame to flowers, 
making its garlands of the whirlwind—became his very 
soul. The book of Job shows a ware smit with a pas- 
sion for nature in her simplest, most solitary, and 
elementary forms—gazing perpetually at ihe great 
sh lapes of ‘the material universe, 1 
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and reproducing to us | 
the infant infinite wonder with which the 
tants of the world must have seen their first sunrise, 
their first thunderstorm, their first moon beaming, their 
first midnight heavens, expanding like an arch of tri- | 
umph over their happy heads. One object of the book | 
is to prophecy of nature—to declare its testimony to | 
the Most High—to write the leaves of its trees: the 
wings of its fowls; the eyes of its stars, in one act of | 
adoration to Jehovah. August undertaking meet 
for our research in the closet, anointed with the dew vf 
Heaven, and by God himself inspired. 


first ‘inhabi- 





It seems to us that the above passage is 
eminently characteristic alike of Mr. Git- 
FILLAN’s merits and defects. We shall con- | 
clude our extracts from the Old Testament 
division of the book, by a sketch of the more 
prominent mental lineaments of “the divine 
[saran, ‘the mighty orb of song.” ’ 





He was a prince amongst a genera princes—a 
Titan among a tribe of Titans; and of all the prophets 
who rese on aspiring pinion to meet the Sun of Right- 
eousness, it was his—the Evangelical Eagle—to mount 
highest, and to catch on his wing the richest antici- 
pation of his rising. It was his, too, to pierce 
clearly down into the abyss of the future, and become 
an eye-witness of the great events which were in its 
womb enclosed. He is the most eloquent, the most 
dramatic, the most poetic—in one word, the a com 
pl ‘te, of the 3ards of Israel. He has not the bearded 
majesty of Moses—the gorgeous natural deseri iption of 
Job—Ezekiel’s rough and rapid vehemence, like a re 
torrent from the hills seeking the Lake of Galilee in th 

















day of storm—David’s high gusts of lyric enthusiasm, | , 


dying away into the low wailings of penitential sorrow 
Daniel’s awful allecory—John’s potent and enthroned 
thunders; his power is solemn, sustained—-: 
measured and powerful; his step moves graceful 
the same time that it shakes the wilderness. 
gery, it is curious to notice, 
seldom snatched from the upper regions of the Etherial— 
from the terrible crystal, or the storms of fire—from | 


the winged cherubim or the eyed wheels—from the 














waves of the glassy sea, or the blanched kr cks of the 
Ancient of Days: but from lower though lofty object 
from the glory of Lebanon, the excellency of Sharon, | 
the waving forests of Carmel, the willows of Keebron, | 
the flocks of Kedar, and the reems of Nebaiotte. } 


The Scale of Medicines with which Merchant Vessels are | 
to be furnished. By T. Spencer Wet1s, Surgeon, 
Royal Navy. London: Orr and Co | 

THE Mercantile Marine Act of last session prescribes 

that all merchant vessels shall be supplied with 2 stock 

of medicines, according to a scale to be framed by the 

Board of Trade. 

That has been issued, and Mr. WEt1s repr 
in the volume upon our desk, introducing it with some 
extremely useful and practical observations, on the means 
of preserving the health and increasing the comforts of 
merchant seamen; with directions for the proper use of 
the medicines, and for the treatment of various accidents 
and diseases. This is done in popular lang i 








| country 
| art of reading. It is a tho 


one to the notice 





amidst all ro profusion, is | gr 


telligible to non-professional persons. Wood-cut illus 
trations make its descriptions to be still more readily 
| comprehended. As every merchant ship must be fur- 
| nished with the scale and the medicines, this volum 
should, in all cases, accompany them, for it will teac 
the captain and the crew how to avail the f the 
protection which the Legislature has so considerately 
provided for them: indeed a ship will not be fitted out 
without having on board one or more copies of Mr. 
WELLS's valuable 





mnselves 0 


instructions. 


A Compendium of English Literature, chronologically 
Mandeville to " illiam 


London: 


arrange d, Strom Sir Jt hn 
Cowper. By CuHaries D, CLEVELAND. 
Gilpin, 1850. 


llent study for those 


THIS compact volume will be an exec 


who desire to acquaint themselves with the authors of 








their country; it forms, in fact, a history of English 
literature, taught, too, in the most ent manner by 
biographical notices of the authors and specimer ir 
composition, j l ta by the editor 
Ranging over f and so vast an 


arrray of g 








the extracts t the principal i 
le its the i i 
ni critical comment upo! 





or the characteristic 
volume a valuable addition 


usefully used 





indeed, be very de 
tance with the works of 
at the same time 





old Spe aker, and other books 


us in our young days. 


A Treatise on British Mining, ith a 
Cost Book Sy stem. Stannarie mia Ge 
Laws. by THOMAS 
Wilson. 

Mrinc is the speculative mania of the day. The cost 

book system, W derstood b Vv few, is t 

t) 





BARTLETT. 






» business and its lia bilities. TI pers 





I 
I 
) 


BARY- 
th gives to them in ] 


terested in these adventures will welcome Mr. 


LETT'’s timely volume, whic 
] 


Mr. BARTLETT ads to thi s some particulars as to the 


working of mines, so that it possesses more claims than 





sre intereste 
e interested 





of those who 





It is a work that reflects great credit upon 


information of the author 


The Lady's Keey 


London: Darton and Co. 








An Annual for ladies, certainly far more useful 
} ceptable ct Vv nes 
aor used toi ill 
nd a full, tru ( 1 of 
aca and embro that 
the instructions, as ) 
has a mania for t | l 
found this volume a treasure, may be followed by “ the 
meanest capacity.” But to make them the more 
intelligible there are an_ infinit I rf ¢ 
engravings, which show to the eye what, perhaps, it 


ult to convey in wor 











ew Yea By Epmunp NUGENT 
Londo Hatehi 
tY y 1 prose, the fi t 
the latter di rable } r, Which migl 
} r te t It will tiess f 
e Savi ly 1 ¢ 
. pr } i a al - 
Scene de Pallet. Fantasie ] le Pia JACOUES 








RLUMENTITAL. 
Nocturne I 


ipromptu, pour le Piano, } 











BLUMENTHAL. Cramer and Co 

Two compositions in what is termed the brilliant styl 

) which, albeit the fashion now, we 1 t nfess a 
critical hostility. But composers t take tl ld 
as they find it, and publish such works as please 
prevailing taste, unless they ire sufficiently distinguished 
to lead the fi eno lespise it. M 
BLUMEN1 t of the latter class, ar 





therefore we must 





he has accom} 
to those who | 


the summit 











| following : 


| untechnical language, a clear account of the peculiar 
| law by which their enterprise is reg rulated. 


reake © Or, Treasures of the Needle. | 


which should put it to the test. Thus reviewed, these 
compositions are very masterly, and the results are 
more pleasing even to the general ear than, music of the 
same class is wont to be. We can recommend both to 
young lady players, who desire to make a sensation in 
the drawing-room by brilliant execution. 











Three German So ngs, with English Words, by HUBERT 

London: Cocks and Co. 

thoroughly German, and therefore de- 
Upon the lips 


1d tame 


ENGELS. 
\ ERY sweet 
| Pending for their effect t 





1 €xpre ston. 


of a singer who does not feel, they would sow 
with the proper emotion 


1rown into the tones, as all lyrics should be, they will 


and meaningless; but sung 








win the most careless company to listen, and please 
even those whom mere music fails to attract. The 
Farewell to Home (No. 2), thus performed, will draw 
tears from eyes not wont to weep. 


The Rose -bud Polka Si r 1851. d dit ated by pe TMISsion 


to the Right Hon. Viscountess Palmerston, by the 
OLIVIA SPURGUE. 


composer, SARA Cramer, 


Beale, and Co. 








Tuts is one of the pr heard for a 
- rtime. It is extret time is 
ell marked for dan in; to be the 
first production of a very so, she 
possesses much musical gladly wel- 


come her next composition. 


Musical and Dramatic Chit Chat, 





aged on his new opera for 
L. 


occurred to prevent her fulfilling 






M. AuBER is busily en 
Mdlle. Alboniim— Miss 
ireumstances havi 


( 
he 
I 


Pyne is still in Eng L— 









gagem na.—lIn compliance with the 
wishes of the subscribers to the a Concerts at St. 
Martin’s Hall, M. Gounod’s musi ill be repes ated in 

the course of the present series ——-Mrs. Barrow (late 

| Miss Julia Bennett) who previcus to her marriage was 
| for several seasons one of the chief attractions at the Hay- 
| market Theatre, sails to-day with her husband for 
| New York, with the intention of resuming her profes- 
sional avocations———The editor of The Springfield 
Republican, who has been to hear Jenny Lind, tells the 

“ When Jenny Lind first appeared at the 
Lades’ Ordinary, at the Irving, she had no comb in her 
| hair, while every other lady wore a comb. The next 

| day she said she wished to dress like American ladies, 
and went to dinner with a-comb in her head.. Qn 

glancing up and down the table, not a comb was to 

} be seen.”———The late Mr. Osbaldiston, man of the 
| Victoria Theatre, has not died so wea as was 
generally anticipated. The Ps rsonal proj it is 

lease of 


understood, will be sworn 
he has 


) left sole execu- 
sbaldistou and 


policy of assu- 





a 





















toria Theatre, with 
ithed to Miss Vi 








ht 


nters, he bas 


rance for 1000/., and about 160/.in money. It is said 
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that his wife had previously received an allowance of 
3007. per annum. ‘The furniture, plate, carriage, &c., 
est Brixton, he has left to Miss Vincent, 
les Miss Beatrice Osbaldiston. 
Duprez, the daughter of the celebra- 
last week at the 


of Lucia. Her 


at his villa, at W 











It is stated 
1 and eighteen years 
nished a 
s since the days 
ice is a high soprano of extraor- 


time so 














= I 
dinary e3 imoured that M. Dupr rez is going 
to sing the part of Don Giovanni. I , has 
. r G and hn ‘De 

t successful in the part.— 

his a nt with Mr, 





wed at the Italian 





and Will 


yy Mr. Simms Reeves. 








ART JOURNAL. 


NEW ENGRAVINGS. 
The Villa of Lucullus at Misenum. By W. Ls 
Lerrcu. Published for the London Art Union. 
ind the most beatl- 








[nus is by far the most n 
tiful o oe rj 
Art 
hei ir ie vious offering ngularly un- 
essful; not from want of genius in the artists, nor 
engravers; nor from 
for engraving 
have wanted discre- 


pear to have forgotten 


bscribers 





from absence of skill 
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THE CRITIC. 


_[Fasavasr l, 





that it is not ever 


! 
good picture that makes a gocd 
engraving: that to se a t for the burin it is necessary to | 
call in the imagination to correct the eye, and, throwing 


Hacur. W hat ‘shall te said of a Mestte a Lovis 
HaGur save that it is excellent? 
30. The Heart's Misgivings, by F. Sronr. Those 


. : he pictures of whi ; sume this 
aside colour to represent to the fancy what the picture | Who saw the pictures of which we presume this to be 


would be : it were only in black and white. 
to do this, 
preferred tor their engravings pictures that were popular 
and beautiful, as swch, but which did not bear transla 
tion into another dye Wh 
by experience, or if it be only a hap py accide nt, we know 
not, but certain it is, that in the engraving just pub- 
lished they have been as a as formerly they 
were unfortunate. Mr. Lerrcn’s Villa of Lueull us, 
althoug! 
them a fir 
tion is delici 
wearied of wanderin 
eut into pe ‘vistas of loveliness, in which the fancy 
loses itself, and suggests much more than jt sees. Here 
and there are scattered ¢ I assical buildings, that give an air 











rate sl ubjec t for engraving. The composi- 











of civilized refinement even to the charms of nature, | 


and ‘call up a thousand associations of the times in 
which they flourished, in all the freshness of youth. 
Far away the sea china s, reflecting the clear sky—which 
is real sky, not the absence of tint, but the presence of 
transparenc) ¥, and the graver has succeeded even in 
bathing the entire landscape ina soft sunny atmosphere, 
through which we behold the wondrous g group of pictn- 
resque ot jects he has presented to the eye. This i is the 
true triumph of art, and will give both to painter and 
engraver a fame i 
like works of genius, will apes lily place them at tl 
summits of their respective professions. 











THE WINTER EXHIB TION OF WATER- 
OL LY DR AWINGS AND SKETCHES, AT 
MR. GRUNDY’S, 130, REGENT-STREET. 

THIS ee bition partakes much of the character of 

that at tl of the Old Water Colour Society, 


noticed i st number of THE CRITIC, it consists 
of 289 oaks of various excellence: the most striking it 
is proposed to comment upon. 

There are some ae in oil to be remarked before 
entering upon this, that clai m especial attention. 
First of all, is one of Turner’s: A View in the 
Highlands of Scotland, painted about thirty years 
back. It preserves all the freshness of the original 
colour—all its’ force—all the truth, which makes the 
artist the first landscape painter of the world. A view 
in the Trossachs, to one who has not visited the spot, 
will suggest the grandeur, the sublimity, the immense 
variety of the locality, and, what is most interesting to 
the observer of pictures, the wonderful skill of the 
artist, an early work of whom is a discovery to the 
ublic of many excellences unobserved and unnoticed 
rom long custom. The sky, with its great, grey, 
hanging clouds, seems to brood over the 0 mixing 
With the mountain tops, and penne slowly to the 
valleys ; streams race from the hills, breaking only the 
silence and desolation around. The water tints are the 
most marvellou Is ever conceived. On the wl hole, per- 
haps, there is no work of the artist that more descrves 
@ place in the National Gallery than this—where we 
should rej to see it. It is the property of Mr. 
Grundy, painted originally for the artist’s friend, Mr. 
Tnomson, of Duddingston. 

There is also to be noticed among the works in oil, 









two paintings by the younger Danny, exhibiting all | 





his best qualities. That clear, grey daylight, and those 
astonishingly beautiful water tints, which are always 
present in his works, Elinor, sketch for the Grisel ida 
of last year; and a small edition of ANsprELt’s 
Battle for the Standard. Many studies from the 
made by Etty; and one other, No. 259, by T. H. Ma- 
GUIRE, to which we shall refer hereafter, 

No. 1. On the Thames, near Maidenhead, by 
G. A. Fripvp. There are qualities about this which are 
seldom to be found in Mr. Frrpp’s works; it is ob- 
Viously a study possessing great feeling and for e, 
Wi _— vulgarity. Some of the trees are admirable 
for colour and knowledge. The sky being somewhat 
spotty, injures it asa whole, especially in the distance, 
which is excellently painted. : 

2. The Murder of King Dunean, by G. CaTTER- 
MOLE. This suggests more 
passionate man, than any other murdering of sleep. 
Mr. Catrermoxr’s sketches here are far too sketchy : 





there isin this one a curtain suggested, but not per- 
ceptible. 

3. Landscape, with Figures, by D. Cox. Not by 
any means worthy of the artist’s name; it appears to 
have been dipped in ink. 

9. 17. 24. G. Carrermore. There is great vigour 
and dramatic quality in these; pity it should verge 
upon the melo-drame. ‘ 


13. 39. The Dance. Sintram entertaining his 
Ancestors ; by the same, Here are more « jual ities to 
admire than in the previous. In The Dance, there are 
good points rs design, al Ithough that which is spirited 
approaches to violence. In the latter sketch there is 
much interest. These, as well as 
of mann rism than is desirable 
in such ¢ arly ste] ps of the work, 
defect 

21. Cha 


looks like a radical 


pel of St. Dympna, 


Ghent, by Lovis 


Omitting 
he Committee of the Art Union have usually 


ether they have been taucht 


not in itself a great picture, has supplied to 59. 


us—a scene over which the eye is never | 
ike, mountain, wood, stretching | 


th, if they continue to deserve by | 


» the getting into bed of a | 


the former, have more | 
~ where it is visible | 


the sketch, will not require to be told that, if possible, 
it exhibits more utter inanity. As to what the young 
lady’s misgivings refer, it is difficult to discover, 
unless it be the genuineness of the young gentleman's 
— which appears to be more than doubtful, 

Lovis Hacue. Part of the glorious Choir 
a saat 

46, Fire-place in Drawing-room at Speke, Lanca- 

shire. This we presume to be one of the skete hes made 
for the Mansion ; it is admirable. 
View in North Wales—Trout Fishing, by 
PEARSON. Possesses a great effect of nature; 
though, perhaps, the water shadows are over hot. The 
| trees above are exquisite. 

62. Arundel Castle, by J. M. W. Turner, R. A. 
TurNER’s famous Sketch of Arundel Castle. The 
sky almost a miracle: purple grey. brooding over a 
flood of light, and clear, bright bits of blue just 
visible. 

64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, by D. Macrisr, R. A. 
A grand affectation of fine drawing in these sketches 
which does not sustain a close examination; there is 
much that is common-place in design, as in 65, where 
a piece of Flaxmanic drapery, an upraised head after 
| WrstMacoTt, with a seulpturesque (as 3 distingu isl 
from natural body), an attenuated Si 
confortable book-bearer, ; 
to the least possible weizlit in ¢o 











awkward position ¢ a door step 

awkward position on a door P, with | I 

weeper, ‘*t reversed,”’ constitute a design to 
“ While history’s muse the memorial was keeping 





Of all that the dark hand of Destiny weaves, 
Beside her the Genius of Erin stood weeping’ — 
67 appears to be a supposed Trish Proserpine. 

78. Bindweed, by Mrs. Harrison, contains much 
truth and free natural elegance, with great tran- 
sparency of tone. 

88. A Stream in North Wales. By W. BENNETT, 
has some water capitally painted: the trees and sky 
are excellent. 

97. A Bird’s Nest and Flowers. On looking at 
the catalogue, we were surprised to find the name of 
Hunt to this work; it must be a very early one (dated 
1828); the colour very false, particularly the ‘table, 
which is dirty in tone. As a whole, it wants the 
delicacy we always look for in the artist’s works. 

96. 98. 100. 174, by Mr. Frost, appears to imagine 
that Heaven, Hell, Elysium, the Antediluvian W orld, 
and the Fairy-land of Spencer, to be the same place, 
so seeks no further individuality or distinction than is 
to be made by substituting a red kirtle for a green 
one, or vice versd, and placing black trees where he 
previously placed yellow trees. 

103. Lenori. by ARY ScneFFeR. Fullof character 
and incident; a most admirable design. 

111. A Mill Stream, by G. CartERMOLE. A 
beautiful sketch from nature. 

127, 128. Morecumbe Bay. Paulton, by W. 
OxiverR, and Mrs. W. Otiver. Two sketches full of 
an admirable feeling for broad daylight. | 

129. Saragossa, by J. E. Ouprrerp. Full of | 
broad purple shadow and orange-coloured sunlight, for 
breadth and solidity such as is seldom met with in 
| water-colour. 

132. Study of Snipes. By Miss M. OAKLEY. 
Evidently painted from nature by a sedan trained 
hand. 

134. Flowers, by V. Bantnotomew. One of the 
| best painted studies from flowers we have ever seen, 
| unites clearness anpd truth of colour with finish and 
delicacy. 

135. Clithero, 
Beautiful, artistic. 
158. Devon Cottages, by R. Rrpe ey Bi, Eh 
No praise or expression of admiration will suffice for 
the real truth, tenderness, and fact exhibited in this 

drawing by REDGRAVE. 

161. A Study from Nature, by H. PipGeon. 
Admirable. 

72. 180. Green Grapes. A Jug of Flowers, by | 
Mrs. HARRISON. Grapes and flowers were never 
better painted in water-colour than these. The grapes 
and vine-leaves are most exquisite for feeling and 
perceptive imitation. i 

175. Homeward Bound, by C. STANFIELD, R. A. | 
One of STANFIELD’S sketches, with an admirable Fo | 
and water painted to perfection. 





Lancashire, by Mrs. W. OLIVER. 


| 179. The Court- yardof the Casa Salvesta, Venice. 

| Lake Priu. A wonderful delineation of Venetian day, | 
| clear and brilliant without gaudiness. The court-yard, | 
| with its vine trelisses and old floor, a figure descending | 
la flight of steps beneath the vines, through which | 
| dart streams of light, form, with the picturesque 
| building and a bright sky, what we always imagine 
| of Venice. 

| 


183, 184. Two sketches for pictures by Mr. F. R 
| Prexerscit1, A. R. A. These designs, though 
| showing much dramatic power, are not satisfactory, 
from their extreme mannerism, a fault which spoils 
the many good qualities the artist possesses. 








OIL PAINTINGS. 
| 203. A Sketch from Nature, by T. WensTer, 
R. A. This, though undoubtedly from nature, is a | 





of a great man which the world will receive. 
| as a likeness, delicate and finished as a work of art, the 


| marked contrast ¢ from No. 158. Although the latter i is 
in what is usually considered the less effective material, 
here we have great truths and careful study, but 50 
| enfeebled that one feels surprised at the comparison ; 

| there is throughout a warmth of feeling for shadow- 

| colour, althoug sh obviously a broad day effect. The 
result is poor, and wants decision. 

207. Study of a Sleeping Child, by J. Inskipp 
This is one of the most coarse and vulgar distributions 
of colour upon canvas we ever saw. The head of the 
child is an okery mass, without the slighest pretensions 
to flesh colour, utterly without expression and mise- 
rably deficient in drawing. Let us pray Mr. InsKrpp 
to use a model the next study he makes. 

234. Launce and his Dog, by A. T. Eac, A. R. A, 
A beautiful sketch of design. 

247. Christ and the. Sisters of Bethany, by 
F. Sronr. mor of Mr. Stone’s paintings, con- 
| sisting of a heavily-draped figure, bearing what seems 
a flower-pot in its hand, whose action appears to be 
that of exhibiting its heel to another, seated, whose 
——— (salmon-colour and dirty white) fall as no 
fabric ever did yet. This last, a waxen complexion per- 
sonage, with a very nicely curled beard and eyes, so 
very mild, steadies itself against the wall, while 
something blue and brown in the foreground seems to 
justify the use of the plural form in the title. 

252. A Sketch ya Nature, with figures intro- 
duced. By F. 1. Macuinr. Here is a faithful por- 
trait of a wood scene, with what is anything but 
inary, a natural effect of light from nature; it 
is most powerful. The figures are introduced with great 
judgment and skill; it would be very int teresting 

o the pul lie, and we think something of a surprise, if 
a fe sw more of this description of sketches were made 

and exhibited. The solidity obtained for the figures by 
this process is most valuable, and an excellent hint to 
some artists. Mr. MAGurre deserves great praise for 
his boldness. 

In addition to what has been noticed, there are many 
more works in these rooms deserving of high consider- 
ation. The Life-studies by Erry are of g great interest. 
There is an early portrait of Sir E. LANDsEER (by 
himself); several beautiful sketches by Poo.x, and 
Messrs, STANFIELD, Cox, Oxiver, ‘I’. 8. CoorEr, 
W. Hunt, T. Darsy, Prout, Pyne, Kennepy, 
Lancer, Eco, LinneE xt, and others, have contributed 
to the interest of the Exibition. 

It is to be remarked that there are, in addition to this, 
twenty-four very interesting Photographs, which the 
artist will study with pleasure. 

















Talk of the Studios. 


Tue executors of Sir M. A. Shee, the late President of 
the Royal Academy, have determined to dispose of his 
works by auction. Messrs. Christie and Manson have 
announced that the sale will take place in the month of 
March. -Mr. Marshall Claxton has received a com- 
mission from Miss Burdett Coutts to paint three large 
pictures for her church and school-room in Rochester- 
row, Westminster. The subjects are, “Christ blessing 
Little Children,” “ The Sacrifice cf Noah,” and “ The 
Flight into Egypt.” A likeness of Mr. Macready, in 
the part of Werner, one of his most celebrated imper- 
sonutions, painted by Maclise, is now exhibited by Mr. 
Hogarth prior to its being engraved. The picture 
represents the scene between ‘ Werner and Josephine,” 











| where he says: 


Who would read in this form ? 
? * © s 

Who, in this garb, the heir of princely lands? 

Who, in this sunken sickly eye the pride 

Of rank and ancestry ? 
Mr. Mitchell has just published a couple of very beau- 
tiful and characteristic portraits of the late ex-King 
and the ex-Queen of the French. The artist is M. 
Kdouard Dubuffe, the son, if we mistake not, of David’s 
celebrated pupil. The illustrious originals sat to the 
painter at Claremont, so that in the case of one of them, 
at all events, the portrait is the last pictorial memento 
Excellent 


portrait before us is touchingly significant of the last 
event in the life of the original——The new silver 
medal just finished by Mr. Wyon, by order of the East 


| India Company, for distribution among their troops who 


fought on the Sutlej, is a remarkable example of his 
art. Abandoning the hackneyed field of allegory,—the 
reverse shows Sikh soldiers laying down their arms 
before Lord Gough, who, mounted on his charger, 
appears in front of the British lines. It is a singular 
piece—full of details of great beauty of execution, in a 
sort of miniature bas-relief. The obverse presents the 


| profile of Her Majesty, very finely drawn, and wearing 
| the maternal cast which justly represents her present 





relations. The picture-gallery in Bridgewater-house 
is to be completed forthwith, so that the collection may 
be opened to the public and foreign visitors during the 
Great Exhibition. As the scaffolding i is only now being 
put up to begin the internal works, efforts will be 
needed to get it done. We hope other owners of col- 
lections and fine mansions will take the hint thus 
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LONDON LITERARY cOUN AL: 





afforded, and set their houses in order. England has 
wonderful collections of works of art, but too many of 
them are sealed. We learn from The Art Journal 


that the Goethe Inheritance, the collection of objects of 





art, &c., of the great master, in house at Weimar, is to | 


be disposed of. Its history is involved with that of his 
writings, furnishing motive and subjects for his bool 

It consists of a series of about 5,000 medals and el 
of rare interest, of upwards of a hundred sj ecimens of 
Majolica of the best style and period, of bronzes, terra- 
cottas, and carvings in wood and ivory, antique, and of 
the best Italian and German w ork, a collection of 
antique gems purchased by Goethe hi imse If in Italy, 
upwards of 2,000 prints and engr: wings, for the Most 
part rare and fine impressions, more than 5,000 original 
drawings, among them an album of portraits frem life, 
of distinguished men, princes, pocts, and artists, who 
formed the circle of Goethe's friends; and lastly, a col- 
lection of minerals, fossils, and objects of natural history 
of more than 6,000 specimens. A catalogue raisonn 
of the whole has been published by Fromman, the book- 
seller at Jena; and is, in itseif, so interesting and 
characteristic of the poet, that it should form a part of 
the series of his works. The whole property is to be 
sold at once, and in one lot, for a moderate sum, and 
those who wish to treat for the purchase are desired to 
address themselves by letter to the Baron Walther von 
Goethe, at Vienna. 





DRAMA AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS NOW OPEN IN LONDON. 

Drury Lane, Brydges street.—Drama. Every night at 7. 

HAYMARKET THEATRE.—Drama; every night, at seven. 
Prices: boxes, 5s.; second circle, 4s.; pit, 3s.; gallery, ls. 

Princ THEATRE, Oxford-street.—Drama ; every night, 
at seven. Prices: first circle, 5s.; second circle, 4s.; pit, 
2s8.; gallery, le. 

Lyceum THEATRE, Wellington-street North, Strand. — 
Every night at seven. Pricey: dress circle, 48.; upper 
boxes, 3s.; pit, 2s.; gallery, ls. 

OLymPic Seuiioies: Ww sige i —Dra 
at seven. Prices: boxes, 3s.; pit, 2s.; ga A 

Surrey THEATRE, St. George’s Circus, Blac 
Drama; every night, at seven. Prices: first 
second circle, 3s.; pit, 2s.; gallery Is 

ApeLput THeatre, Strand. —. E ; 
Prices: stalls, 5s.; boxes, 4s.; pit, 2s.; gallery, 




















SADLER’S Weaee THEATRE, New River flead. Drama ; 


every night, atseven. Prices: boxes, 2s. ; pit, ls.; gaclery, 6d. 





AstLry’s Roya AMPITITHEATRE, Westminster-bridge 
Road.--Every night at seven. rices: boxes, 4s.; pit, 2s. ; 

gallery, ls.; upper gallery, 6d. 

Cotosseum, Regent’s-park.—Panoramas and _ varieties. 
Open from 10} to 5, and from 7 to 10}: admission 2s. 

Burrorn’s Panorama, Leicester Square.—Day, 10, to 
dusk. Price: 1s. each. 

7 “ga Regent’s Park.—Open from 10, to dusk : admis- 
sion 2 

enw HNIC INSTITUTION, Reger 
from 10 to 5, and from 7 till 10: ad.nission Is. 

PaNnoraMa OF THE NILE, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 

Puariuips’s Lirerany, Vocal, AND Scenrc ENTERTAIN- 
MENT, including Dioramas, &ce. Daily at ; 
Prices: 1s. and 2s. for reserved seats : 

Free EXutsITions OF THE INVENTIONS OF THE YEARS 
1850—51. Daily. John-street, Adeiphi. 

ExuiBITIon oF MopEeRN Britisu Arr.— Old Water Colour 
Society. Daily. Price: Is. 

Toe WINTER EXHIBITION OF WATE 
AND SKETCHES IN Orns. Daily. Admiss 

DroRAMA OF AUSTRALIA, Western Instit 
square (west side.) 






at 8 o'clock. 
in’s-lane.) 





n DRAWINGS 





tion, Leicester- 





DioRAMA OF THE GANGES, Portland Gallery, 316, Regent- | 


treet, Langham-vlace. 

Drury-Lant.—The comedy of The Old Love and 
the New is a decided hit. It also improves upon ac- 
quaintance, a very sure test of intrinsic merit. At first, 
the simplicity of the plot, and the paucity of the cha- 
racters somewhat offended us, but this was forgotten « 
the second visit; and then we duly appreciated the skill 
which has made so much out of such small material; 





and the excellent acting that has kept half a dozen 


persons before the audience through five acts without 
wearying them. It is, however, in strictness of art, not 
a comedy, but along farce, The plot is farcical, and 
so are the incidents, and much of the dialogue. The 
burden of the piece rests with Mrs. Nesprrr, who sur- 
passes herself in a character of extraordinary dificulty. 
Although constantly upon the stage, her I 
flags fora moment. She has done more for the part 
than the author: he has given her an outline which she 
has filled up with a constancy and a “idelity to nature 
that gives us a very much higher estimate of Mrs. 
Nespirr’s genius ag we had bef 

ANDERSON’s Captain Sidney was playf 
we have long ago observed, that trage 
best comedians, if they would but thi 
TERNAN surprised us with her Miss Trimmer; 
capital; so lady-like, so subdued, so quiet, yet so 
truthful. She is an acquisition to the stage, who will 
certainly keep her place, and will worthily fill one of t 





ae to eee 
entertained, 





proving what 





so. Mrs 


it was 





s make the | 





gaps that death has lately made. Nor must we omit | 


tomention with applause Mr. Barrett's Old Haythorn, 
a bluff old man, more often attempted than exhibited 
This drama cannot fail to have a ri 





upon the stage 
for it pleases all who see it. 

Tue HayMArkeEr has been crowded nightly. The 
“last” performances of Mr. Macreapy will end on 
Monday. We saw him in Othello last week, and we 
were muc ‘h disap a He greatly over-acts the 
character in all re espect His tenderness is much too 
childish “hi s fits of rage are too full of physical-foree 
display. Jago, also, is unsuited to Mr. DavENPoRT. 
He rarely seemed other than the charming innocent, 
having a high estimate of the morality of his own 
conduct. Mrs. WARNER made of Amelia a telli ing 
performance; and Miss ReyNoups looked well as Des- 
de mona, 

Neither the Lyceum, the SADLER’s WE Lu’s, or the 
ApELPut, have nade any charges in their bills since our 
last. 

Tue Otympic.—All that Glitters is not Gold, has 
pleased by the strong but natural contrasts, and the 
superabundant stage tact which the author has dis- 
played, rather than on account of novelty or orignality. 
Old materials are cleverly amalgamated, and a truly 
affecting and diverting drama is the result. The scene 
is laid in the family of a wealthy cotton-spinner, one of 
whose sons is enamoured of a young girl employed con- 
fidentially in the establishment, whose beauty, virtue, 
and general worth fully justified his attachment. 
Another son is married, but to a young lady of superior | 
condition. She, however, has laid herself open to mis- 


| construction with regard to the attentions of a former 
| admirer, a fashionable rake, but is shielded by the 


fiancée of her brother-in-law, who is ignominious ly dis- 
missed on suspicion of being the really guilty person. 
At this poiut an eclaircissement occurs, and all ends 
happily, the would-be seducer being sum1 y “warned | 
off the premises,” the wife pardoned for her involuntary 
offence, and the young girl made happy by being united 
to her employer's son. Mr. W. FARREN, as the Old | 
Cotton Spinner, Mrs. Srrruine, as the honest and 
nodest Fuctory Girl, and Mrs. LoutsA Howarp, as 
the Avistocratic Wife, had easy and ial parts. 
The artistic triumph of the piece is the performanee of 
Mr. LerGu Murray, as the young cotton spinne 
THE CoLosseum.—The Lake Of Thun, is a picture 
which all who value a great artistic triumph, should 


see. 





















Po.tytTecunic InstiruTion.—A very amusing and 
instructive course of lectures has been commenced at this 
institution by Mr. E. Roperts, harpist to His Royal 
Highness the Prince of W: iles, on the music of the 
cient princi ality. The lectures are illustrated with 
vocal music by Miss B. , of the Royal Academy 

f Music, and describe nt songs of the bards, 
the improvement in melody, and the more recent state of 
the art. They are of consi le interest, aad to 
ins and those who delight in tracing the progress | 
of musical art, and its peculiar national character, will | 
be very atti 

Tue AroLiontcon bas been removed from the rooms 
te — ht and Robse 

» Adelaide Gallery 
immense orchestral or 
the ¥ are € xhibited di 

: Weper and Mozarvr. In addition to this there is 
ormance on the nenlntent by musicians of 


is allows a very copious selection from the } 


ar 














mus 





ictive. 


St. Martin’s-lane, and is now 
The self-acting powers of this 
are sufficiently well known : 








y ia the perf 


rmance of overtures 








best masters, and the result is an entertainment 
singularly interesting and instructive ; one particularly 





for young persons. The instrument is so 
- t} it five e pe sons can play at the same time, 
‘ed is very striking. 





| 
Mt 

















| been seen what interest the farewel 


| place, mean that our old plays, the noble 


valuable recruits to the reg 





augme anted by hitherto unaccustomed visitors. The 
dormant taste for dramatic representations is often 





awakened, by amateur performai 
seldom or never paid their money to enter 
theatre, but who henceforth would have scar 
other means of habitually gratifying a newly-excited 
predilection. To affirm the contr: would be as 
illogical, as it would be (to use a very h illustra- 
tion), in the seller of some culinary delicacy t » complain 
that his interests were injured because there were half- 
a-dozen private houses where the guests enjoyed the 
same luxury home-made. These very guests would be 
the likeliest purchasers on whom the objector could 
reckon in future. Some few years ago, there was a great 




















| ery for restoring life to our “ expiring drama.” The cry 





lied aw ay. but the drama still lives, and lives with more 


and more of a return to vitality. From the Queen, 









downwards, all classes are sed to ce a 
species of entertain which bel the highest 
efforts of didactic, satiri vatheti d which 
(old. as the invention of varacters, if not 





older), is as natural to the taste t man heart as 
singing and dancing, as laughing and weeping. It has 
1 
l 


performances of Mr. 





Macreapy (though we have had many greater actors), 


1 
| can create in the public mind. It has been s seen what 





assemblages (assemblages too large for the | g 
crowd to behold Rachel, though not speaking the 
language of the country, and though not acting in such 
plays as those of SHAKSPEARE. In what, then, was 
the complaint, to which we have adverted 
the drama ew declining? There are thre« 
such a complaint might have. It m 





and tragic, in the world, were losing their h n th 
public taste. This is manifestty not true: it is dis- 
proved by the enthusiasm exe itel whenever, either 












those plays, or plays which the public less values and 
ess admires, are worthily embodied on t] ve—nay, 
when but one character in any = them is greatl; 
gi In the second p t might mean, 
that our mod ce : lite- 








gether 
ere £ 
wholly true, many fine 


rature are alto 





the names of several eminent dramatists, show. 
If, however, it be part tly true, let what Wasnt 
IRVING calls the mismanagement of managers | 








share of the blame. eof ¢ 
among authors, and a mighty inspiration among act 

( things that never « 1 go), to 
prevail against this cloud. In Gil Blas, Le Sacer gives 
us a humorous receipt, and we doubt not its value, by 


i 


| which, unerringly, to foretell the fate of plays:—In 
| proportion, says he, as managers and ; "sare 


unfavourably impressed, in that 





success; and in proportion, as_ the l a for { 
piece, so you may, with great ni¢ luate it m. 
If SHAKSPEARE were now livi y known 





to fame, and if he sent his Werchant of Venice toa 
modern theatrical Minos, it would, after two years’ 
delay, be returned to him, unread, with an int ’ l 
hat it had been discovered to be in five acts, and that he 
must make it tnto three, before it could be examined. 








We all know the painful history | tion at 
Covent Garden of poor GoLpsmiTH’s ini ib] nedy, 
She Stoops to Conquer. A third meat vhich the 
complaint might hear, is, that actors, as a body, are not 


equal to the requirements of our drama. If this be 
true, we cannot have tco many amateur companies. 


Not only will they kindlef 
professional perf former rs, but 






nat inies 
have so multiplied of lat Mr. | ! , 
downwards. that we thought the subject well worth a 
few general reflections, in introdu 1 f the 





performances which, on Tue day, the 14th of January, 

















Miss Krtiy’s Tueatre.—There is an impression | were given at Miss Ketiy’s Theatre. The pieces 
among some professional actors, that amateur com- | played were the comedy of 7/ Body, the 
panies are not conducive to their i : we are | farce of Too Late for Di W y, with- 
of precisely the contrary opinion. The more the taste | out saci: Shine one mi » re the 
is cultivated tl hout society for most ular of our public theatres, wit] ing 
ments, the greater, in the long r I with judicious, more spirited, or m Tective 
the regular stage. An amate icting. We speak especially of the after-piece. The 
tuste in itself, and in its various audi audience, in which were numbered many, whose critical 
often being of a class whose favourite literary reputation is established, ‘ere throughou 
fashi ». <A few 1d in applauding a_perforn t ex of 
lrawn away from ich, out of the walks of prof took 
iudience ; but, in the main, it is evi bv surprise, or to speak more truly, by st 
additional interest in dramatic matters i B usy Body is an inuifferent play to r ud- 
while the attention of people is irable one on the boards. It is full of situa 1 
lditi the subject, a thus a feel- ms movements—there is i i e 
h must in the end redound nishaps, though but little t ru 
al representations Sucl it will be percei ely 








cular actors cannot, as a body, 


19se who do not, ar lL « inno 








the same study which they do to the art. 
contrary, both their own ¢ i 
ELuisron, is ¢ 
amateurs, and 





( 
n recruited by tke ablest of 
public audiences are likely 


é 








on the ac ting for success. h 

The authoress showed her wit in the a¢ 

onc in the scenes—not in repartees. 
preciation of, not only the characters, 





igs on each other, was evinced by every | 
e was not only study in each part, but a studiou 
























































































THE CRITIC. 











[Fesrvary 1, 














harmony of all the par 
chuckling malignity of 
heightened into a 

cunning, and all in 
dotage and vacuity which 
were given by Mr. Kent, with 














a dupe 





has much of the sheer ¥ 
energy of I \RRI N wit! 
Kent, played Ma 


innocence whiel h add wy? fresh 










esse. Mr. W. ¢ 





succeeding scene to the I emen ne 
characteristic of Mrs Lanett L's Miran la, v 
—that of Miss KENT'S Tsabin la, was a 

— Miss SuLLIVAN, in Patch, v 








the part d 
but indisp 
and Mr. 
comic i 











quiet and intelligent, t 


nervousness common in 
character, a 
after-| pic ce WAS di cide 





Ks NT’s exuber 





We baie y i 
Frame Pop 1 Mr. Ses 4n Morris's mos 
’ mner. kept the 
te A pro- 
. Kent, the 
| +] 
irk th 














and family Th Ma 
Broadhead, R. N. Ke 
fai Capt Kir 








Jewry and 
Winslow, 
Creasy 


Oxenf 





GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 


Tur Paris Court of Appeal has pronounced Madam 
Récamier’s deed or gift to have been perfectly valid ; 
but at the same time has forbidden the publication of 
the letters considering t ‘hat Madame Re camier pond lf 
had no right to author i l ile ordering the 
restitution of the Y I py tters to th 
heirs of Madame Récamier, has decided that the right 
of publication r ith th ly of _ Benjamin 
Constant. —Several well-known men of letters were 
tried before the Paris tribunal of Correctional Police, 











on — Ly, f vr having been concerned in a duel, 
whit h | hi ppened thus —QOn the ist, 
an art signed by M. Vient ( 


eas one of the edit I 








in the Corsaire, of \ 1 is 
nd t M. 
rs, to mand 
( =i 
I ( , 
Standing subsequently aro ind a duel W 
on. As, however, M. Hugo is a very y 





M. Viennot a very old one, it was sett 
Viennot’s son should fight in his place. The 


meeting 
took place with swords in the wood of Meudon, and 
M. Hugo was slightly wounded. M. Viennot, jun., 
and his seconds, M. de | . e erre and M. de Grimaldi, 
and the two seconds of M. Hugo, M. 


Dumas and 
M. Merv, were tried i the offence. Each of th 
accused gave expl i 
M. A. Dumas said that 
second to M. Hugo on th 
M. Victor Hugo, that |] 
condemned M. Vient 
Grimaldi to 100f 
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A ; » A id ICTIC, ¢ 
ea h, M. Mery and M. 
to 200f. each.—The vacancy occasioned by the 
of M. Alban de Villeneuve-Barg mont in the list of 
members of the French Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences has been filled up by the election of M. Louis 
Reybaud, the author of Jerome Paturot.—— Prof 














Oersted has announced to Sir Ro k Murchison, 
that he has been elected a foreign member of the Royal 
De snish Academy of Si ci nees. M. Liebig of Germany, 


M. Elie de Beaumont of ea and M. 
Sweden received the like hononr on the same occasion. 





scholar Monsignor a has been appointed to the 

office of Chief Guardia of the Vatican L ibrary, in the 
room of M. Laureani, ps that the Abate Martinucci 
has been nominated to fill the office ‘of sub-chief. —— 
About 3002. has been collected, almost exclusively in 
pence, from the working classes at Ma clesfield, towards 
the establishment of a public park a ad free library.- 


t is said that Gove rnme nt intend to bring in a bill for | 
the purpose of protecting from piracy inventions, &c., | 


not already protected by the Designs Act of last year. 


¢ The 
) €, occasionally 
rt of fierce and deadly rhapsody of 
vain, on account of the element of 
il at last, 
cribable effect. He 


concentration of 


> and indomitable 





ying somewhat « : the 











Nilsson of | 


we learn that, the great oriental | 


The Tablet states that Profe: sor de Ve ricour’s book, 
“The Historical Analysis of Christian Civilization,’ 

has been placed ¢ 
Rome, and its use prohibited. 





Union Colles re, U. S 
Mathemati 
and accompanied with notes for the u 


Lola Montes has received a slight 
i | King of Bavaria 





} 
her illustrious friends will share this feeling. 
literary event of the P ast few weeks in France 





nse success, and, 
7 y success was deserved. It is a dramé idyll 
the action passes wholly amidst rustic ‘ 

a perfume as of new-made hay impregnates the air; 
the story itself is one of suffering and crime. 








audience with 
Leader remarks the sig- 





dramatic morality and startled her 
Ity of truth.— The 





ne 
nov 


nificant fact that Freneh Literature has of late years 
vilitate Courtezans, giving them a 
the days | 


undertaken to rehat 
prominence which they have not had since 
of Horace and Catullus. ‘True it is that France has 
been celebrated for its Aspasias from the time of Ninon 
de 1’Enclos downwards; but now, besides the halo 
thrown by Victor Hugo in Marion de Lorme and 
1ngelo, by Alfred de - sset in Carmen, by Georgi 
Sand in so many places, by Balzac, and recently on the 














last piece, Le Joueur de I’lute—in all of which may 
be traced more or less of the impulsion of the im- 
perishable Manon Lescaut—there is a tacit under- 
standing that the Lorette (a name given to the class 
because the church of Notre Dame de 
ire amidst their favourite quarter) is to figure as 
anactor, if not a principal, in all novels of the day. 
In I ngland, ‘‘ Oh, no, we never mention them ! ”___. 
The ree - statement in reference to Dr. Kitto’s infir- 
he is both deaf and dumb—is corrected, 
best authority ;’’ only the former of these 
unes is suffered by him. 
John Russell ha s, unsolicited, appointed the 
( n of Mr. Douglas Jerrold to a clerks ship in the 
Treasury.——The Queen has conferred a pension of 1002, 
a year on the civil list upon Mrs, Liston, widow of the 
eminent surgeon, whose affairs at his d 
found in the prosperous condition that might have been 
expected from his extensive practice and professional 
reputation. Her Majesty has placed upon the 
| civil list for 507. a year the widow of Mr. Stury geon, of 
Manchester, upon whom a pension was lately confe ad. 
but which he lived so short a time to enjoy.—The 
Lord Chancellor has presented the Re verend. ‘Charles 
Cuthbert Southey, son of the poet, to the vicarage of 
Ardleigh, Essex, vacant by the death of the 
Henry Bishop.——Mr. E. Edwardes, who was for the 
last eleven years employed in the library of the British 
Museum, has been appointed librarian of the 
chester Free Public Library, at a y of 2007. a year. 
—Wilhelm Meinhold, the author of The Amber 
itch, lately the pastor of a parish in Pomerania, is 
paring for admission into the Roman 
His works exhil he strong an- 


had to the philos p ] 








Mm iO it 
mities } ( 
] 
i 
































1¢ al ical rationalism 
of an influential school of German theology, and his 
friends have long ipated his conversion.— orp 
J youn Russell has a é > Presi ide nt of 

» Edinburgh Roy al Soci ty, announcing ; the intention 
of Governm¢ nt t o place 1,000/. at the disposal of the 
society this year for purposes. ——Sir E. 
Lytton Bulwer has lost no time in commencing to give 
effect to the — ent intentions in fave yur of the 
stablishment of a new literary fund which he expressed 
at the termination of the theatrical entertainments 
given by him at Knebworth. The play ‘which he then 
undertook to write, for performance, in furtherance of 
t] jt unateurs, is already written, 
f the actors for whom 
























hands of th 
it has been expressly cast. 

Am mate ent deaths in Prussia is that of M. Link, 
Be rofessor of Berlin U niversity, cel sbrated as 
nd writer on natural philos« ophy. According 
funeral oration was pro 1ounced over his 
; but, unfortunately, reymi: in selected being 
a strictly orthodox pietist, and not being able to approve 
of the spirit of some of the writing > the dec sased, 





} } 
the cle 





censured them in most eiheonninn language, to the | 
| 


indig ation of the numerous frit nds present, ——Exhi- 
bitors at the Grand International | ontest of 1851 will 
be glad to learn that Her Maj 
to bring in a bill for the purpose of protecting from 
piracy oe &c., not protected already by the 
Designs Act of last year. 

The Aer of the Owens College, Manchester, we 
read in the local papers, have appointed Dr. Edward 
Frankland to the chair of chemistry in that institu- 
tion.——Mr. W. C. Williamson, surgeon, of Man- 
chester, has been appointed by the trustees of Owen’s 
College to fill the chair of natural history, which in- 
| cludes the teaching of botany, zoology, geology, and 
physi logy. Mr. 








Tobias Theodores, who has long 


languages, has been appo yinted profe sssor of German. 
| ——The Gov ernment of Austria fies become sensible of | 


on the “Index Expurgatorius”’ ‘at 
An important scien- 
tific work is in preparation by Professor Gillespie of 
., entitled ‘The Phik sophy of 
translat: df from the French of Comte, 
use of the American | 
reader. ‘This will appear, in the course of the season, 
from one of the publishing houses in New York,—— 
respecting her 
has been so little 
by the dedication of these Memoirs that he 
ier not to mention him in them. Pro- 


Sands’s new drama, Claudie—per- 
-ording to Jule s 


scenes, and | 


ge Sand has boldly ventured from the beaten track | 


in Le Moineau de Lesbie, and Emile Augier’s | 


la Lorette raises | 


decease were not | 





Reverend | 


Man- | 


An Ei 
| London: —*“ Within a circumference, the radius of which 


| does not exceed five miles, there are never fewer tha 


sty’s Government intend | +8 
| the wide 


| dwellings, 


resided in Manet hester as a teacher of several modern | 
| exceeds in opulence, splendour, and luxury (perhaps in 





| the justice of an aduhenilienel copyright law, securing 
to the re: spective authors, sculptors, painters, musicians, 
| and inventors of each country the reward of their ge nius 
| and industry in the great civilized community. An 
authorized agent from Vienna, Herr Bascher, is now 
in Paris consulting literary men, artists, and others oy 
| the subject, with a view to compare ideas and mature 
plans. He is shortly to be in London on the same 
| errand.— A free library and museum are to be esta. 
blished in Manchester. Mr. John Potter, the mayor, 
| who has been for some time engaged in promoting this 
good work, has obtained subscriptions amout kre to 
about the sum of 6,3002. The hall in Camp Field has 
been purchased for the purpose, the owner, Sir Oswald 
| Mosley, presenting half the purchase money, 913/., to 
the institution. A reading-room, supplied with t] 
newspapers, magazines, and periodicals, is to be ope n 
to the public, and uy pwards of 3,0002. is to be expen led 
| in the purchase of books, of which all exe epting works 
of reference are to be circulated freely among those who 
| may wish to read them at home. The books of reference 
may be consulted at the library. The corporation wil] 
be able to avail themse lves of Mr. Ewart’s act, and 
under its provisions to make a rate of a halfpenny in 
the pound for its support. 

The Paris correspondent of The Literary Gaz 
furnishes the following French gossip :—A curi 
specimen of what may be called the meeuwrs littérai 
of this country was exposed, a few days ago, before a 
| court of justice, in the course of some squabble be- 
tween two tradesmen. Leon Gozlau, well known to 
the public as a dramatist, lately received a commission 
for the feuilleton of one of the daily newspapers. He 
immediately drew up a detailed account of the plot | 
intended to employ, with descriptions of the princip 
scenes and incidents. He then charged an advertise- 
ment agent to carry this document round to the pri 
cipal tradesmen, 

















and in his name to propose to them 
(of course for a con-sider-a-tion) to introduce their 
names and addresses, with puffs on their wares, in 
particular places. His prospectus ran somewhat in 
| this way : : “Chapter I. Marriage of the hero and the 
| heroine. (Ifere the author can introduce the name 
and address of the former's tailor, and of the latte r’s 
| milliner, with a glowing description of the excellence 
| of the gant nents.) Chapter XX. The husband having 
obtained proofs of his wife’s guilt, rushes upon } 
| with pis stols and poison, that she may choose whi 
| death she will die. (Names of gunsmith and drugg 
| to come in here.) Chapter XXxI. She dies, and is te 
be buried. (Name of undertaker.) XXII. T 
out to be only in a trance, and is brought to life by 
Dr. ——, Street.’”? In short, there was not 
a single chapter, nor a single incident, which our inge- 
nious author did not propose to make the vehicle of a 
puff. Opinions may perhaps differ as to the literary 
| value of this new line of novel writing ; but yr le on 
| all will agree in admitting that it is a bold and darin 
| advance in the noble art of advertising. Anoth r 
| little circumstance, illustrative of the ways of thinking 
and acting of the d¢¢térateurs of France may here be 
| cited, although it is a week or two old:—Victor Hugo, 
| some months ago, started his two sons—young men— 
in the literary world, as editors of an evening news- 
|} paper. One of them recently got into a dispute with 
an editor of a rival paper. The two editors wrote 
sundry bitter things of each other, to which, as the 
law requires, they attached their names. duel was 
at last proposed by young mr but as his adversary 
was almost an nough to be his gré <vyenrd 2 it was 
resolved that the adversary’s son should replace him 
The matter, however, being of no real import 
mutual friends attempted to effect a reconciliat 
but Victo r Hug ro, the father, would not hear of 
his son, ce said, was commencing a career full of diffi 
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culty and danger, and it was absolutely necessary that 
he sbould prove his courage at the outset : fight, there- 


fore, he should, at every risk, and he himself went an 
sought Alexandre Dumas to serve as the young ma 
second. ‘’his act of a father sending out his son to 
meet possible death, was greatly admired by the whole 
literary world, and was likened to sundry well-known 
examples of the heroism of the ancients. 
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glish pen thus home wracterizes the greatness 


a million and a half of human beings; and if the great 
bell of St. r aul’s were swung to the full pitch of its 
tocsin sound, more ears would hear it than could hear 
the loudest roar of Etna and Vesuvius. If we take our 
station in the ball or upper gallery of that great edifice, 
horizon, crowded as it is with men and their 
1 panorama of indt ustry 
more astonishing than could be gazed upon from any 
other point in the universe. It is alike the abode of 
intelligence and industry, the centre of trade and com- 
merce, the resort of the learned and inquiring, the s} “ 
that has given birth to and where have flourished th 
greatest kit statesmen, orators, divines, lawyers, 
warriors, poets, painters, and musicians, besides his- 
torians who have immortalized them. London is now 
not merely the largest city in the known world, but it 





forms and of life 





misery), all that ever was recorded of any city. Indeed, it 
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